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FOREWORD 
MESSAGE FROM THE REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


‘Wentworth Bygones’’ is now deeply entrenched in this community as a 
part of our tradition. The writers and editors of Wentworth Bygones continue 
to make their ‘‘historic statement’’ - a statement which is a combination of fac- 
tual and well-documented research and ‘‘caring’’ - bound together inextricably 
and marked on the printed page that those who dwell here now - and those 
who dwell in the house of tomorrow - many have their lives enriched by the 
wealth of history on those pages. 

I am particularly pleased to send the official greetings of the Region on the 
occasion of the publishing of the 1981 edition. 


(Mrs.) Anne H. Jones 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


We are much indebted to the many people who have researched and writ- 
ten the articles that appear in Volume 13. 

In addition to providing enjoyment and historical knowledge for us, they 
have made it possible for our Society to record these historical events, and give 
future generations a glimpse into our past. 


Gordon Powell 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Grants from the Regional Municipality and Ministry of Culture have offset 
the increasing costs of publication. This has enbled us to present another 
volume of papers. Their standard is as high as our former authors. 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Charles A. Carter 

Mary H. Farmer 

Stewart Leslie 

Gordon Powell 


Stirling Print-All, Hamilton, Ontario 
1981 
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THOMAS ROY WOODHOUSE: 1892 - 1978 


A former president of the On- 
tario Historical Society, 1954-55, 
Thomas Roy Woodhouse died on 
June 12, 1978. Thus, Ontario and 
Hamilton district lost a premier 
historian. 


Born in Dundas on December 
30, 1892, Roy served in World War I; 
married Jessie Moir; and for 46 years 
worked for the Bell Telephone Co., 
chiefly as an outside plant engineer, 
retiring in 1966. That company appointed him their historian, and from that 
day until his death Roy never ceased researching, writing and speaking about 
history. From his prolific pen came the histories of Dundas and Ancaster. His 
articles appeared in journals and newspapers. Family history was his favourite. 

T.R. Woodhouse was a founder of 7 historical societies, including the 
Head-of-the-Lake. Without his prompting and interest there would be fewer 
museums in Ontario today. Roy was a member of the Documentary Research 
Committee on the restoration of Dundurn Castle, 1967. 

Allied with his research was the subject of conservation. Roy was an 
original member of the Spencer Creek Conservation Authority; chairman of 
their Historic Sites Board; and a member of the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority. Over 20 years was spent in support of conservation ideals, resulting 
in research on: the Cook Log Cabin, Valens, where a plaque was placed in his 
memory in 1980; Tew family cemetery; Spencer Gorge Wilderness Area; Lyon 
Sawmill; Beverly swamp Indian settlements; Ingledale house at Fifty Point; Al- 
bion Mills; and others. 

Roy became a member of the Head-of-the-Lake’s original Publication 
Committee, suggesting the name “‘Wentworth Bygones’’, and contributing 
greatly to its publishing, until his death. 

Among many historians his contributions will be missed, and his place 
never taken. 


KATHLEEN McCULLOUGH 


Kathleen McCullough, daughter of the late Lt.-Col. C.R. McCullough, 
died October 27, 1980, at Chedoke Hospital, after a long and painful illness, 
borne with cheerfulness and great patience. Although an invalid for several 
years, Miss McCullough never lost touch with the outside world. Her interest in 
church, family and friends never flagged. 

She was especially interested in the activities of the Head-of-the-Lake 
Historical Society, of which her father was one of the founders in 1944. 

Miss McCullough will be missed in many circles, not the least of which is 
the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. 
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THE OLD HESS STREET SCHOOL, HAMILTON 
by Donald M. Oliphant 


(An Address to the Society on December 12, 1975) 


The year 1882 was an eventful one in Hamilton’s history, just fifteen years 
after confederation. One legend was dying while another was being born. The 
Great Western Railway at the corner of Hess and Stuart streets, an integral part 
of Hamilton since 1853, was absorbed by the Grand Trunk system. South of 
the old station, on Hess street near York street, a new legend was being born 
when the Hess Street School was officially opened, in the early autumn of 1882. 


At this time, the residential area of Hamilton was expanding westward 
from Bay street. There were 101 more students in the city in 1881 than in the 
year before. The Market Street School was overflowing and a class was using the 
upper floor of the Napier Street Fire Engine House, near Bay and Napier 
streets. Another school was definitely needed, so the following advertisement 
appeared: 


SCHOOL SITE WANTED, west of Bay street and north 
of King street. 


There were several responses. John Patterson offered the Board of Educa- 
tion the property bounded by Peter, Queen, and York streets for $5,000.00, 
but the Board showed little interest in the offer. They did, however, accept the 
combined properties of Messrs. Bayne, Brugge, and Meyers fronting on Hess 
street just north of York street, for $3,300.00. The property had an unusual 
shape: frontage 2.87 chains (approx. 190 ft.); depth 2.28 chains (approx. 250 
ft.); and a back width of 1.91 chains (approx. 126 ft.). With the property pur- 
chased, the next step was to design a school. 


On May 8, 1881, C.W. Mulligan, a well-known Hamilton architect, was 
hired by the Board of Education to design the new school. Mulligan was born, 
raised, and educated in England and was greatly influenced by Violette-le-Duc, 
a proponent of Gothic Revival architecture. Mulligan first settled in Toronto 
and then in Hamilton, where there were more opportunities for a gifted young 
man in the field of architecture. 


Mulligan’s first major project was the Wentworth County Court House 
(1877-1957), demolished to make way for the present building, both situated 
in the block bounded by John, Hughson, Hunter, and Main streets. Mulligan 
had his office in the west wing of the old Court House. As well as the old Hess 
Street School, Mulligan designed many of the fine old houses in Hamilton. He 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge, the Curling Club, and the Hamilton 
Club. He moved to Chicago eventually, where he continued in his profession 
until his death in 1908. 


When C.W. Mulligan presented his plans to the Board of Education in the 
old City Hall, an alert reporter wrote: 


The plans for the new school on Hess street were laid before the 
Board of Education last evening by Mr. Mulligan, the architect. 
From a look at them, it was seen that the new school will be a three- 
storey edifice with a mansard roof. Each flat contains four rooms, 
32 x 24 feet and 15 feet high. The space for the staircase in the cen- 
tre of the building is 32 feet square, and the stairs themselves, 12 
feet wide. The entrance and exits, both front and rear, will be made 
exceptionally wide, so that in case of a panic from any cause, the 
children can leave the building immediately. A two-storey addition 
in the rear will contain water closets and boiler as the school will be 
heated by steam on the low pressure principle. The building will 
be of red brick with stone dressings, a complete and commodious 
school and an architectural ornament to that part of the city. 


The Board felt that the first set of tenders totalling $26,755.00 was too 
much to pay for a three-storey school, and Mulligan was requested to prepare a 
new set of plans so that the total cost, including the heating system, would not 
exceed $20,000.00. The second set of tenders totalled $20,187.00, and work 
began. 


After many internal problems, such as tenderers backing out and the use 
of inferior workmanship and inferior materials, the school was finally com- 
pleted, and opened for students on September 18, 1882. It was described as 
‘“‘One of the most prominent buildings in the city.’’ and, ‘‘Its appearance ex- 
ternally is an ornament to that part of the city.’’ The total cost to the taxpayer, 
including the land, was $26,000.00. 


It is interesting to note that the name of the school is closely linked with 
Hamilton’s past. The street on which the school was built passed through the 
old Hess family farm that was on King street between Queen and Caroline. 
Further evidence of the influence of this family is found inside the National 
Paper Goods factory on Queen street north, constructed over the Homestead of 
Peter Hess, built ca. 1846. The old limestone walls, bricked-in fireplace and 
wine cellar are easily seen inside this factory. 


The first headmaster of the Hess Street School was Alexander Scott 
Cruikshank, who taught for sixty-four years altogether, thirty-seven of these as 
headmaster of this school. 

He was born in Scotland where he attended the parish school until he was 
thirteen. The next seven years were spent working on his father’s and 
neighbouring farms. From Scotland he came to Canada, arriving in Hamilton 
in 1852. He had worked as a carpenter in the village of Ayr and was slowly 
drawn into teaching through his love of music. He worked in the village schools 
of Canning, Princeton, Cainsville, and Ancaster, and in 1871 accepted a posi- 
tion at Central Public School in Hamilton where he was in charge of a group of 
boys called ‘‘The Incorrigible Brigade.”’ 
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The present-day music programme in Hamilton’s public schools can be 
traced to this energetic individual. As well as teaching the students of Central 
School, he was asked to teach ‘‘the rudiments of music’’ to other teachers four 
evenings a week, and the fifth evening was spent with the students of the Col- 
legiate Institute. Mr. Cruikshank was a poet, writer and traveller. He crossed 
the Atlantic seventeen times, attended three World Fairs, and travelled exten- 
sively in North America. Physically, he was a strong man who tuled firmly, and 
believed in the judicial use of the cane. This often led to heated exchanges bet- 
ween A.S. Cruikshank and the parents of some of his students, ‘‘Daddy’’ 
Cruikshank usually emerging as victor. It was stated that he had as much en- 
thusiasm at ninety years of age as nineteen, and that he was respected by all. 
W.H. Ballard, the well-known school inspector said of Mr. Cruikshank: 


Hamilton was favoured in having his services, and hundreds 
of business and professional men throughout the country can point 
to him as the one who, when they were small lads, directed them in 
the way that started them on the road to success. 


Although A.S. Cruikshank retired in 1919 at the age of eighty-seven, he 
continued to return as a visitor until his death in his ninety-second year. It is an 
interesting coincidence that the Hess Street School was demolished in its 
ninety-second year, 1974. 


In 1888, George E. Tuckett presented a petition to the Board of Educa- 
tion, signed by five hundred residents of the Hess Street School area, re- 
questing that the clock in the old City Hall about to be pulled down, be install- 
ed in the clock tower of the school. The request was granted, and the Market, 
Fire, and Police Commission sold the clock to the Board of Education for 
$400.00. 


When the clock was installed the well-known firm of Thomas Lees, 
Jewellers, did the servicing. It was during one of their weekly ‘‘wind the clock”’ 
visits that the twelve-hundred-pound weight broke loose and plummetted 
through ceilings and floors, coming to rest on the first floor near the front 
doors. Thirty individual trips from the first floor to the clock tower restored the 
clock to working order. That very same clock is alive and well today, resting in 
the foyer of the new Hess Street School, impetus for its restoration coming from 
the Hess Street School Reunion Committee and the Hamilton Board of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Harry Paikin, a former student at Hess Street School, recommended 
that the Board should ‘‘...enshrine this historical structure in the form of a 
monument that will bring lasting joy and pride to the City’’ and his recom- 
mendation was accepted. 


A bell was installed on the roof of the old school in 1889 to complement 
the clock. Some of the older people can recall the strong, clear tone of the bell 
ringing out over the York street area. It is interesting to note that there is 
documented proof of the bell being installed, but none for its removal. The 
mystery is still unsolved. 


The turn of the century brought more interesting and exciting events. On 
July 26, 1909, the first supervised playground in Hamilton was located on the 
Hess Street School grounds. In 1911 it was moved to the Wilcox playground. 


About this time, Jewish families fleeing persecution in Poland and Russia, 
began to settle in the York street area. Many of their children went to the Hess 
Street School - so many, in fact, that when there was a Jewish holiday the school 
seemed nearly empty. Urban renewal and an improvement in their own 
economic positions have removed many of this ethnic group from the com- 
munity, but the old Cannon street and Peter street synagogues are symbols of 
their influence. Many of Hamilton’s present businessmen and influential 
citizens had their roots in this community. 


About this time also there was an upsurge in military training. The Hess 
Street School cadets practised military drill in the schoolyard and rifle shooting 
in the basement of the school. This accounts for the dozen or so bullet holes 
discovered in the basement ventilator pipe. The school was always well 
represented at the Strathcona Competition which consisted of physical and 
military drill, and rifle shooting. 


In 1914 when the school was extensively altered the interior was renovated, 
and an eight-room extension was built on the back. These were the years of 
World War I, and many former graduates went overseas. In a campaign for 
thrift, the students were encouraged to save their money. In 1916 there were 
443 accounts containing a total of $2,626.12, in the local Bank of British North 
America. Anyone knitting a pair of socks for a soldier was given a special cer- 
tificate. When the soldiers came marching up York street the entire school 
would gather at the side of the street to cheer, and to give the soldiers small 
hand-made kit bags that contained wash-cloths, soap, and chocolate bars. 


This was the time of wooden sidewalks; a time when a fourteen-year old 
boy could find a job; a time of ice cream parlours and candy stores; of bob- 
sleighs on Hess, Caroline, and Barton streets; of getting a day off school when 
the circus came to town; of drawing hopscotch with carbon from the old carbon 
street-lamps; of Leo the lion at Dundurn Park; of the Orange Order parade up 
York street; and going to the show for a nickel. It was the time of Professor 
Johnson, the well-loved teacher, and of William Hunter, truant officer. 


The depression years of 1929-1939 brought unemployment and hardships 
to the area. The parents and teachers responded by forming a sewing club that 
in one year fully clothed one hundred pupils. The Principal, Mr. George Keys, 
encouraged some students to grow vegetables on a small plot of land near the 
schoo! by offering a prize for the best-kept garden. The produce was taken 
home by the young gardeners. It was also during this time that the school won 
several city championships in basketball and track. The school Harmonica Band 
was also fully operational, and performed concerts in and out of the school. 


When World War II broke out, many young men of the Hess- York streets 
area enlisted, and the Honour Roll in the school records their names. How did 
the school respond to this crisis? It was designated an air-raid first aid shelter, 
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and the pupils filed periodically into the basement and laid down on a 
designated spot. Ration books were given out at the school: children were en- 
couraged to buy War Savings Stamps; a Victory Loan concert was put on at 
nearby Erskine Presbyterian Church; and the school held several paper salvage 
campaigns. 


On March 17, 1947, a fire of unknown origin burned through the back 
part of the school, causing $50,000.00 damage. The pupils were sent home for 
three days, and then returned on a shift basis to the older part of the school. 
One of the first firemen on the scene was a former student, Reginald Swan- 
borough, later to become a city alderman. 


The aging peaked roof of the old school was removed in 1953, as there was 
concern that it might blow off. It was replaced by an ugly flat roof. Imagine 
their surprise on a windy March morning when the Board of Education received 
a phone call saying that the new roof was lying on the playground! Luckily, the 
children had gathered against the side of the school when the roof was torn 
loose and no-one was injured. 


Near the end of the school’s life there originated a new educational con- 
cept which spread to ten other Hamilton schools by 1975. This was the concept 
called ENOC — Educational Needs of the Older City. 


By 1975, the old Hess Street School had completely disappeared, with the 
entire area changing rapidly, and very little of it is left; but, as a repofter wrote: 


“...to nearly every Hamiltonian, Hess Street School’s grimy 
dignity has been a permanent, familiar part of the landscape. It’s a 
place with character that shows in the school and in the student’s 
past and present. There are no others like it. It’s a place that will be 
remembered with pride. 


aly: 


Hess Street School (Hamilton Public Library) 


‘“FRONTESCHWEIN”’ (Trench Hog) 
by Edward W. Jones 
(An Address to the Society on January 14, 1977) 


The First World War, called ‘‘The Great War for Civilization 
1914-1919,”’ remains in our minds as a carnage of death, where an advance of 
even half a mile was a military success. The images that come to mind are the 
mud, the water, the blasted trees, the barber wire, the lunar landscape created 
by the systematic hammering of the none-too-solid ground along the Western 
Front. One compares the inexperience of the generals with the selfless gallantry 
of the men who were unfortunate enough to have a ‘‘box seat’’ at the 
slaughter. 


By contrast, World War II was fought in positively antiseptic conditions. 
In a sense, the unfinished business of the First War gave us the century we 
have: there could be no return to ‘‘Business as usual’’ despite the claims of 
various political soothsayers and economic wizards. For Canada, the First World 
War had a special signaficance; it made us a nation and let us stand on our own 
two feet. It also gave us traditions that will never die, no matter how much 
dilution is attempted by the passage of time. So, a study of one man who left 
his comfortable business life in Hamilton to participate is interesting. 


Hugh MacDonald Dunlop, the subject of this paper, was born in 1880 to 
James and Mary Anne Dunlop. His father, James Dunlop, was a major force in 
the commercial life of Hamilton, operating a successful flour and feed business 
on John street, not too far from his house at 315 John street south. Hughie 
went to work early, at sixteen. He had skipped out of Ridley College after a 
week in residence. His reason? He hated enforced cadet participation. Father 
Dunlop applied his tonic - work, hard work - to correct a backsliding youth. It 
must have worked, since Hugh Dunlop later headed his own company and later 
the Gillies-Guy Coal Company. | 


At 1898, at age eighteen, he apparently overcame his dislike of ‘‘sojer 
drill’? and was attested gunner in Hamilton’s Fourth Field Battery of the Se- 
cond Brigade of Canadian Artillery. From then, until 1924, with but two inter- 
ruptions, his home was to be with the guns. Even in those palmy days of 
‘Cmilitia life’? conducted under the serene gaze of Victoria the Great and 
Good, when most militia units existed in the minds of the officers only, the 
Fourth was a going concern. To officers and men the military life was a step to 
the title ‘‘citizen of Canada.’’ 


The Fourth traced its ancestry to the Militia Act of 1855, which created ar- 
tillery units in St. Catharines, Woodstock, Hamilton, Toronto and Kingston. 
Indirectly, the Fourth sprang from a warrant of 1792 given by Lieutenant- 
Governor John Graves Simcoe, creating such units for the defence of Upper 
Canada. A proud possession of the Fourth Field Battery was a copy of ° Treatise 
on Field Artillerie’’ written in 1736 by Colonel Albert Bogard, the father of the 
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Royal Regiment of Artillery, and presented by Simcoe in 1792 to one of the 
first officers, a Hamilton gentleman named Land. 


Hugh Dunlop prospered in the ranks serving until 1904, and retiring, for 
the first time, with the rank of Colour-Sergeant. He returned to the colours in 
1912, and assisted Colonel George S. Rennie with the formation of the 13th 
Field Artillery. On August 16, 1912, he was gazetted Second Lieutenant in the 
Canadian Regiment of Artillery, took the ‘‘King’s shilling’ and was ‘‘in’’ 
under the seven years active, five years ready reserve service clause of the time. 


Early in 1914, along with other Canadian batteries, the thirteenth was of- 
fered the chance to send an officer to the advanced field problems course for of- 
ficers in ‘‘Empire Service’’ given at the Royal Artillery establishment at 
Ashford, Kent. The course was of three weeks duration, a blend of classroom 
and practical firing experience, coupled with an intensive technical study of all 
the weapons used by the Royal Artillery, and studies of similar continental 
weapons. The course was generally regarded as the first step to higher com- 
mand. Being single and of ‘‘means’’ it is not too hard to guess whom Colonel 
Rennie nominated to attend the course. Hugh Dunlop had already chosen that 
summer to make a leisurely tour of the British Isles, and to see a bit of Europe 
as well. The course would assist him in his instructional role in September, 
1914, when the Militia picked up again. 


Arriving in Ashford on May 6, 1914, he did an uncommon thing for an ar- 
tillery officer. He walked to the depot, carrying his two suitcases. Besides being 
in “‘civvies’’ he found that he possessed the wrong pattern of spurs. He hastily 
rectified that error to the sum of twenty shillings. Only after selection of a horse 
and properly attired could he begin his course of study. 


In the pre-war British army there existed many social areas, each in its 
watertight compartment. At the pinnacle of the entire army stood the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. Like Ancient Gaul, the Royal Artillery had always had 
three parts; this division continued up to 1924. At the bottom of the barrel 
stood the Royal Garrison Artillery, or R.G.A., who manned the fortress guns 
and coastal emplacements around the empire. Next came the Royal Field Ar- 
tillery, or R.F.A., who manned the Howitzers and larger guns in the field. At 
the top of the pinnacle stood the Royal Horse Artillery, or R.H.A., the senior 
unit of the British Army. The R.H.A. paraded on the right of the entire army. 
This privilege dated from the 1800’s when the Prince Regent, writing to the 
Commanding Officer of the Scots Greys about the ‘‘Hawse gunners’’ parading 
close to him, noted 


‘ 


'....as we have not seen the Royal Horse Artillery anywhere 
but nearest our person in review order, we do not expect to see them 
elsewhere in future.....”’ 


The Horse gunner officer of the day, even on foot, was easily spotted in 
“‘civvy street.’’ The bowler, the tightly rolled ‘‘brolly,’’ the conservative suit, 
the inevitable Fortnum and Mason packed picnic basket for the ladies, and on 
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his tie the small gold horseshoes denoting his membership in the elite of the 
elite. Conversation was never about money or shop. With his kit costing up- 
wards of 150 pounds, the prospective R.H.A. officer was advised to have at 
least a private income of 1,250 pounds a year, in order “‘not to feel uneasy with 
his peers.’’ 


When Hugh Dunlop attended his first mess at Ashford, the talk was about 
the twin disasters hanging over the heads of RHA officers: the fact that the 
‘‘sunners’’ were out to reclaim both the Steeplechase (won by a naval officer) 
and the Polo Cup (won by the Durham Light infantry) captured the year before 
at the Military Meet at Sandown Park. Obviously, each officer must exert 
himself to avenge the disasters of course and pitch; the fact that war loomed did 
not enter the mess. 


The course began the next day. Dunlop was the only Canadian officer 
among large numbers of Australians, New Zealanders and numerous British of- 
ficers of the Army of the Indian Empire. The principal of the course was 
Lieutenant-Colonel James MacNiel, DSO, DSC, plus medals of Egypt, South 
Africa, and North West Frontier of India. Colonel MacNiel was one of those 
men regarded as ‘‘bad form’’ in the army. He had commanded artillery in 
Hong Kong, Singapore and the North-West Frontier, and his DSO came from 
Pretoria; he just missed the VC 1n that battle. MacNiel had great ‘‘faults’’; he 
loudly voiced the opinion that rather than being ‘‘wogs’’ the native soldiers of 
the Indian Army were courageous fighting men; and, secondly, he stated that 
the Indian Empire men who made up the Hong Kong and Singapore Regiment 
of Royal Artillery were damn good gunners - a heresy the War Office never 
forgot. Not until 1936 was the Indian Army allowed to have artillery of its own, 
and even then very reluctantly. There had been a mutiny at one time and the 
“‘blacks’’ were not to be trusted with field guns. What was even worse was the 
fact that MacNiel had no great fortune, and he was Irish. He did not go to 
France, and as the man who worked out and perfected the panoramic sight 
which modern British guns use enabling the gunner to get hits without seeing 
his target, he is largely forgotten now. Hence Dunlop was blessed with a 
superior artillery tactician as principal, and excellent instructors who, like the 
principal, were ‘‘bad form types’’ who knew their trade. Dunlop’s diary noted 
that ‘‘Colonel MacNiel knows Colonel Rennie very well.”’ 
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_...dn case you get to India, eh....?’’ That trick went to Ypres with Hugh 
Dunlop, who was really attached to the 18-pounder. He came to know it very 
well and learned to love it; after all, it kept him alive in the years to come. 


In this century, the major nations have developed excellent field pieces. 
Fortunate is the nation where one gun through modification leads to another. 
Of the major powers involved in World War I only France had no official 
upgrading of the 75 mm piece. The Germans went from the 77 mm to the 
famous 88 mm. The British moved from the 18-pounder in its last model, 
directly to the 25-pounder of World War II, and into the anti-tank gun of 
which the 17-pounder is a direct descendant of the 18-pounder. The Ordnance 
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Quick Fire Gun, 18-pounder Mark I model of 1904, to give it its proper title, 
grew out of the hysteria of the Boer War when the main arm of the Royal Ar- 
tillery Field Companies, the 15-pounder model of 1890, was found to be a 
‘‘dud’’ under combat situations. 


Against the British Army of eventually 600,000 men in South Africa was 
deployed an army of about 50,000 men, who were definitely not ‘‘wogs’’ but 
white men who emphasized guerilla war to neutralize the numerical superiority 
of the Royal Army. Boer gunners, armed with German field pieces, extracted a 
heavy toll of the British Army with accurate salvos and deadly barrages; they re- 
introduced the ‘‘creeping barrage’ to a complacent British Army. Against 
them the Royal Artillery took to the field with an unwieldy collection of guns 
from 2- to 22-pounders, each with peculiar ammunition, differing fuze set- 
tings, and idiotic tables to be memorized by the gunners. The first great Boer 
victory came as a result of the RA being ordered forward, unsupported, to blast 
the hills beyond the great bend of the Tugela River. Unknown and un- 
discovered were the Boer trenches across the river. The gunners were the first 
casualties, all the members of the crews dying in three minutes of sustained 
Mauser fire from the hidden Boer positions - called trenches - something the 
Cavalry had not looked for, since it was assumed the Boers would take high 
ground as per the laws of war. Since the guns are never left, three hours were 
spent trying to recapture them. This effort resulted in the rout at Colenso: 
3,500 British casualties, and the start of ‘‘Black Week’’ when seven separate 
defeats were administered to the British Army at seven widely separated points. 
The ten 15-pounders adorn STAATSHALLE in Pretoria in the Republic of 
South Afrika to this day. 


Although this week produced an acceleration of the limitless in- 
competence of the War Office, no solution was to be found. Yet, one clear- 
headed man saw that what was needed was modern guns, and accepting the 
Quick Fire principle where the shell and charge are one single unit. This man, 
the Director-General of Ordnance, Sir Henry Brackenbury, in January 1900, 
took three years’ worth of ‘‘unsequestered funds’’ and bought enough large 
modern field guns to equip eighteen complete batteries (eight per battery) and 
five hundred rounds per gun. He purchased these guns from Rhinemettal 
Werke in Dusseldorf who had supplied the Boers. Given this improvement, the 
British Army began to get back at the Boers. 


In 1902 Brackenbury let specifications for a new field gun. Out of the 
tenders came the 18-pounder. In the thirty-nine years after 1902, the 18 was to 
perform many duties and never be found wanting in its task; like the German 
88 mm it became the multi-faceted field gun every gunner longs for. 


Vickers-Metropolitan of Manchester built the first 18-pounder gun. In ad- 
dition to the quick-fire principle, it introduced the wire-wound barrel method 
of construction. In this type of barrel many layers of wire are tightly wound bet- 
ween the inner tube and outer jacket of the barrel, producing a strong yet light 
barrel capable of sustaining the larger charge the new shell would generate. The 
18-pounder’s recoil system consisted of a long spring that was carried in a case 
on top of the barrel. This type of recoil allowed for sustained firing of the gun, 
enabling the piece to be reloaded and fired before full recoil had taken place. 
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In tests the prototype fired five thousand rounds before a loose gun nut ended 
the firing. The barrel, besides being hot, had drooped by 1/16 of an inch, a 
remarkable testimony to the wire-wound principle of barrel construction, 
allowing the gun to “‘breathe.”’ 


This gun was accepted in 1904, but only by the Prime Minister breaking a 
tie vote did it appear in the Army lists. At the same meeting the Prime 
Minister again broke the tie on a new rifle, and that is how the Lee-Enfield rifle 
came to the army. In truth, the British Expeditionary Force of 1914 owed much 
to Arthur James Balfour and his two tie-breaking votes. Otherwise, both 
weapons would have been sacrificed to the War Office’s ‘‘economy drive.”’ 


By the end of 1918 some nineteen thousand 18-poundets were in service, 
and fully one million rounds of its 3.3 inch shells had been fired in all theatres 
of war. Like the Ford Model-T, the 18 was an easy gun to take care of and ab- 
solutely dependable. 
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So to ‘‘Wipers. 
By October, 1914, it became obvious to both sides that von Clausewitz’s 
truism that ‘‘.....no plan survives the first contact of war’’ was a fact. On the 


“The situation of the Central Powers had become increasing- 
ly desperate by the middle of September.” 


On the Allied side both men and material were drying up in the last 
vestiges of 19th century warfare. The French Army was dying at the rate of one 
a minute, a record that held for the entire war. The small British Expeditionary 
Force was being spread thinly around France, deprived of immediate rein- 
forcements while waiting for the massive ‘‘New Armies’’ that were learning 
drill in Britain. In addition, both sides were running out of ammunition. Bet- 
ween August 22 and September 22, 1914, the BEF expended 73% of its am- 
munition stocks of all kinds, and the Germans were probably doing the same. 
What ammunition was available was hoarded and counted, lest ‘requisitions’ 
take place. 


The Ypres battles were an attempt by the Germans to outflank the Allied 
lines, and thus secure Calais and the Channel ports before winter set in. For the 
Allies, Ypres was a holding action preparatory to flanking the Germans, hence 
the ancient trading centre came to be perhaps the most fought over town in the 
entire war. Only in 1916 did no significant military action take place near 
Ypres. Ypres as a town was non-existant for most of the war; the major damage 
was done in the first battle. Other surrounding towns were pulverized as the 
four battles of Ypres shifted the emphasis as to which side of the line was to be 
‘‘cracked’’ or retained. 


The machine gun had come to stay and open field tactics were a thing of 
the past. The trench had also come to stay. When you weren’t fighting you 
were improving your foxhole or trench with the tools at hand. 
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‘What is this slimy dismal hole 
Where oft’ I’m lurking like a mole 
and cussing Germans heart and soul? 
My dug out. 
Where is it that beneath the floor 
the water’s rushing more and more 
and where the roof’s a broken door? 
My dug out. 
Where is it that I try to sleep 
between salvo’s when up I leap 
and dash through water four feet deep? 
My dug out. 
Where ts it that I’ll catch a chill 
and loose my only quinine pill 
and probably remain until...... 
I’m dug out? 
My dug out.’’ 
(‘The Swordbearers’’, Correlli Barnett, 1963.) 


Beyond the trench, behind the landscape, lay the ancient cloth town of 
Ypres, already twisted into ‘‘Wipers’’ by the Army. Ypres, the Flanders City, 
was a roadblock in the German channel-sweep plan after the Battle of The 
Marne. Here Hugh Dunlop sat, or squatted, or ducked, with the rest of 2nd 
Corps. Here he stayed in the incredible series of engagements that come down 
to us as ‘‘First Ypres.’’ 


It had been a long war since August 17, 1914, when Dunlop stepped 
ashore 1n Boulogne with the rest of II Corps. He had been fresh, neat, clean- 
shaven, impeccably attired -- as befitted a battery commander. His command, 
six guns, sixty-eight men and fifty-six horses, had joined the famous ‘‘First 
Hundred Thousand”’ in the march into Flanders. The cadence of the sergeant- 
major was clearly heard above the pipes of the Highlanders and the cheers of 
the populace. 


If a young lieutenant survived his first eight hours in the trenches, he 
became trench-wise and integrated into the system of prevailing at ‘‘the 
front.’’ Probably his first manufacture was a good stout club or mace of some 
kind. If he could find them, nails were driven into the stock. 


The officer commanding the section of two batteries of 18-pounder field 
guns was busy as always -- making up clips of .303 ammunition, a trade not 
generally followed by acting captains in the Royal Horse Artillery. His two bat- 
teries, twelve guns in all, were ‘‘wide spaced’’ over a quarter mile of line. Each 
gun had the magnificent sum of fifteen rounds, about one minute’s fire by a 
mediocre crew. Reserve ammunition existed somewhere ‘‘back there,’’ most 


likely England. 


Though only an acting captain, he could not have known that in effect he 
had been Senior Officer ‘‘present for duty’’ of the RHA II Brigade of the 2nd 
Army Corps of the BEF. On the dirty sheepskin jacket he had stuck his three 
diamonds. On the tuque were the metallic letters RHA, what a far cry he was 
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now from the khaki-clad, booted, spurred and cane-carrying lieutenant who 
had stepped ashore at Boulogne in August. 


By his side was a trusty Mark II Number I Lee-Enfield rifle; on its stock 
were small nicks - like a western gunmen recorded his ‘‘bag’’ with a small 
knife. Judging from the course of the battle, the stock must have begged for 
replacement. He wore rubber boots; gone were the shiny, black boots of an 
RHA officer, so clean one could shave by looking at them. His uniform, what 
was left of it, was ‘‘somewhere else’’, but then his command was in similar 
straits. Between his lips hung a cigar. Often he felt his face and debated 
whether or not to waste precious water in shaving. Instead the beard grew, as 
did the moustache. 


At some time during the day he cleaned his sidearm. It was not the stan- 
dard British folding stock and drum-like magazine which he inserted in the 
butt of the pistol. Instead it was a ‘‘spoil of war’’ from Le Cateau in August. In 
that battle he picked it up from a major who “‘had no further use for it.”’ 


The Germans had a phrase for his gracious life-style - Fronteschwein - or 
trench hog. The item of military engineering, dismissed as “‘unnecessary by 
the high command in the palmy days of August, had come to stay on the front. 
In front of his trench and behind it were the ravages of two or three weeks of 
concentrated fighting: bodies of man and beast, yet even they served a pur- 
pose, for sandbags were non-existant. 


On acrude slab, hastily erected, was a map, secured by a mug and a water- 
bottle. Also on the table was a rare prize, an entrenching tool, for even acting 
captains dug in with the troops. The mug contained a mixture called ‘‘high ex- 
plosive:’’ half tea, half navy rum. This mixture, which got Hugh Dunlop 
through First Ypres was called such in mocking derision of the fact that not un- 
til October, 1914, would the 18-pounder guns have high explosive shells; all 
his shells were shrapnel, excellent for close disruption of the enemy, but useless 
for field ‘‘engineering’’ of a different kind. However, shrapnel was regarded as 
all that was necessary by the War Office, still dwelling on visions of massed 
volleys and lancers. What high explosive shells that were available went to the 
heavy guns behind the lines, yet all too often the lethal charges were duds, one 
in four during the First Battle of Ypres to be precise, or perhaps they had fallen 
short into friendly trenches. 


‘“Wipers’’ officially began on October 11, 1914, when elements of 2nd 
Corps, BEF, to which Dunlop’s battery was attached, brushed against the Ger- 
man Seventh Army near Bethune. It ended on November 22, 1914, three days 
after the futile final German assault directly at the centre of the BEF line held 
by 2nd Corps. 2nd Corps, commanded by General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
had been the most bloodied of the BEF. It had borne the brunt at Mons and 
had been the rearguard for the retreating army at Le Cateau. Mercifully, it had 
been held in reserve at The Marne, but had gone back to the vanguard at the 
Aisne and Ypres. By the end of the battle 2nd Corps was at 23.9% of its 
August strength; the average regiment in 2nd Corps mustered fifty-six of all 
ranks by the end of the First Battle of Ypres. 


Acting Captain Dunlop’s command was sprawled across the Menin Road 
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facing east. Of his command, twelve were RHA men, mostly cooks and drivers 
and such, as well as three Coldstream Guards who wandered into his position 
early in the battle. What did come through was the ‘‘chumship’’ that prevailed 
in the BEF; nothing could shake that. Nothing ever did mar this feature of the 
‘“Old Contemptibles’’ throughout the war. 


The Allies originally got to within about three miles of Menin in early Oc- 
tober and then shortened their lines as German numbers told. From Messines 
on the south to Langemarck on the north the ‘‘front’’ curved like a disorganiz- 
ed crescent. 


By late October, 1914, fully forty-seven thousand were dead; fifteen thou- 
sand alone in the first week of fighting, August 22-29, 1914. Mons, Le Cayeau, 
the Retreat - all had descended on the ‘‘Great Little Army’’ in that first week. 
Now, of eighty-four Regular Battalions of Infantry, each landing with thirty of- 
ficers and nine-hundred and seventy-seven other ranks, only nine could muster 
four hundred and fifty all ranks; eighteen of the eighty-four were under one 
hundred all ranks, some but thirty-five or forty all ranks. Of his one hundred 
and twenty-four colleagues, the entire officer complement of the RHA unit, 
three remained alive, of whom he was senior. 


The most hellish period of Ypres was the last two days, November 17-19. 
This was the final German assault before the armies went into winter trenches. 
The Germans gave the period an apt name - ‘‘Die Kindermord von Ypern’’ 
-the “Massacre of the Innocents at Ypres.’’ When the killing time was over 
what was left of the BEF had beaten the heart out of the German army. Against 
a four to one numerical superiority, and fifteen to one shell fire ratio, the BEF 
shortened its lines, abandoned positions, but only let the Germans gaze at the 
Cloth Tower through glasses. ‘‘Dir Kindermord”’ is an apt title for the period. 


Consider: The XXIII Reserve Regiment of the German IV Army, led by 
veterans of 1870, ranks filled with eager young men wanting to serve ‘‘der 
Vaterland”’ and under flags and martial music, moving shoulder to shoulder 
across a field near Hooge, at 4:30 p.m. on November 17, 1914. They marched 
-into the Rifle Brigade. Of the eight-hundred and eighty who began the 
march, twenty-five were alive at 4:45 p.m. when they surrendered. Of that last 
number only twenty were alive by 4:50 p.m. 


The Prussian Guards Division of General Winkler moved en masse to force 
the line near Langemarck. On they came, and when ammunition ran out they 
fell to fists and rifle butts with the Green Howards, Alexandra, and Princess of 
Wales’ Own Yorkshire Regiment. Only two hundred and twenty-five Prussian 
Guards lived to retreat; by contrast the BEF survivors - three hundred and 
seventy-five all ranks out of two thousand, one hundred and fifty engaged - 
were positively affluent in numbers. 


So it went; British units were buried alive by shellfire, command posts 
were obliterated; the entire headquarters of the Queen’s Royal Regiment was 
hit by two 150 mm. shells, none surviving; the Cloth Hall was set on fire five 
times from stray shells; the railway station was demolished: Hooge ceased to ex- 
ist exept in name; and Hugh Dunlop’s battery moved back, by horsepower or 
manpower, and continued to fire as best it could. Had the Germans pierced the 
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thin lines, there was nothing behind them in reserve. A Prussian Guards of- 
ficer, taken prisoner, escorted to the rear and noting three badly wounded 
soldiers, asked his guard who those three men were; upon hearing “our 
reserves’’ the officer lapsed into silence. The time of crises passed. The Union 
Jack still waved on the remnants of the Cloth Hall tower. Ypres was held. Of 
the eighty men of the XXIII Brigade of the RHA/RFA amalgam, under com- 
mand of Acting Captain Dunlop, thirty died in those last two days, ten in one 
split second when a 150 mm shell demolished Number 9 gun and all around 1t. 


On the night of November 22, 1914, Acting Captain Dunlop, being in- 
formed of his position as senior officer ‘‘present for duty”’, called a conference 
of the remaining officers. When Lieutenant Francis Russell arrived, bringing 
news of the death of 2nd. Lieut. James Kelvin, one of the three RHA officers 
alive on November 17, 1914, the diary of Hugh Dunlop read: 


Russell produced a bottle of Scotch and poured us each a small 
dram; he suggested that we drink toasts to our brother officers who 
are gone. He paused, and then said, ‘‘I think, sir, there is not e- 
nough in this bottle,’’ so we drank to the fallen. I did not begrud- 
ge myself or Russell a second cigar that night, we smoked in silence 
as there seemed to be much of that, a time for thought. 


On the Menin Gate in the south-east part of the famous city of Ypres are 
carved the names of fifty-six thousand British Empire troops who have no 
known resting-place, and who fell in the four battles of Ypres. A further fifteen 
thousand names are recorded at Tyne Cot Cemetery on the Menin Road. In all, 
the four battles of Ypres cost the Empire some five hundred thousand 
casualties, and the Germans some eight hundred; one million three hundred 
thousand in all, nearly the population of Vancouver, killed in the fight for that 
little corner of Belgium. 


Hugh MacDonald Dunlop survived the following winter and the events of 
1915, including a return to Ypres with the Ist. Canadian Divisional Ammuni- 
tion Column. In February, 1915, he was one of the first sixty officers to be in- 
vested with a new decoration - the white, purple, and white ribbon of the 
Military Cross. He returned to Hamilton in 1919, but that is another story. 


In London stands a monument to the officers of the Royal Artillery killed 
in the Great War 1914-1918. Significantly, the figure of the officer stands fac- 
ing south, looking to France where so many of the gunners pulled the last 
lanyard. 


In Kipling’s tribute to the ‘‘R.A.’’ is expressed the qualities of courage, 
fortitude, and a stick-to-it-1ve-ness: 


_...there is a word you often see, 
pronounce it as you may; 
‘You Bike’..‘you bykee’..‘Ubbikee’, 
alluding to the R.A. 
It serves ‘orse, field and garrison 
as motto for a crest, 
An’ when you’ve found out all it means, 
I’ll tell you ‘arf the rest. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE STONEY CREEK UNITED CHURCH 
1792 - 1925 


by Milton Watson 


(An Address to the Society on February 11, 1977) 


THE BEGINNINGS 


Methodism in England began towards the end of the year 1739, when a 
group of people came to the Rev. John Wesley, deeply moved and convinced of 
sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption. He arranged for a time for them to 
come together when he might advise them how to flee from the wrath to come. 
At first the group was called the United Society 


_...which was none other than a company of men seeking the 
power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the 
word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that 
they may help one another to work out their salvation. 


Because of their numbers they were divided into classes of about twelve 
each, with one person styled the Leader. 


Methodism came to New York in 1765 or 1766, due to the work of Paul 
and Barbara Heck. The first chapel was established in 1768 with Philip Embury 
as preacher, and the doctrine was that of the Church of England. John Wesley, 
considering himself a bishop in the sense of the scriptures, appointed bishops 
and ordained ministers. Such was the background of the Church when the 
Loyalists fled to Canada. 


In the year 1784, Captain Joseph Brant received a grant of land on the 
Grand River and built a stone church, ‘‘Her Majesty’s Chapel of the 
Mohawks.’’ This was the first Protestant church in western Upper Canada. The 
Stoney Creek chapel was the second. 


In 1786 Major George Neal became the first circuit rider in Upper Canada. 
The commander of the army at Niagara forbade him to preach there, and he 
was given a certain number of days to leave the country. But as the commander 
died before the time was up, Neal was able to preach continuously until his 
death at Port Rowan on February 28, 1840. There is an oral tradition that Neal 
made a preaching trip to the Head of the Lake, so he may have been part of the 
inspiration for the Stoney Creek chapel. 


While Neal was working in the Niagara Peninsula a man named McCarty 
preached near Kingston in 1788. A law, passed by the Governor and Council 
that any person wandering about the country might be banished as a vagabond 
was invoked, and McCarty was seized by a number of ruffians who threw him 
into a boat in the care of four Frenchmen. They sailed through the Thousand 
Islands and put him ashore on one of the deserted ones. He was never seen 
again. Another version of the story says that he was found dead in a ditch. 
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Perhaps these experiences were the reason why a chapel was built far from 
where there would be any people in authority, particularly any officers or 
preachers of the Church of England which claimed to be the only church which 
might preach in British Canada. 


In spite of this, in 1792 we find a chapel built at Adolphustown, near Pic- 
ton, inspired by William Losee. Here the settlers subscribed money and drew 
up a list of members. Since the first services were in the house of Paul Huff at 
Hay Bay it has been called the Hay Bay Church. As near as can be determined, 
in the same year a group of settlers built a chapel at Stoney Creek on Lot 27, 
Concession 4 of Saltfleet township, on the site of the present Stoney Creek 
cemetery, almost at the S-E corner of Centennial Parkway and King street and 
marked by a stone. The lot remained Crown Land until 1822: thus there is no 
record in the Registry Office. After John McDavid received the Crown Patent, 
James Gage bought the north-east corner of the lot and in 1830 donated it to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the part where the chapel stood. 


This gift of land would lead one to believe that the Gages were the driving 
force in the building of the church. In the vicinity, in 1792, lived Mary Gage 
and her son James; her brother-in-law, William, whose wife was her sister; 
Augustus, Ebenezer and Stephen Jones; Adam Green, and Jeremiah London. 
A later account says that people from twenty and more miles away came to the 
church, so many others may have been involved. The first Gages to arrive in 
Massachusetts had helped to found the first church there, and James Gage’s 
grandfather was a minister. This explains why Mary Gage welcomed all mis- 
sionaties; and people gathered at her house for spiritual guidance, from Elder 
William Case, Egerton Ryerson and George Bradshaw, which supports the 
belief that the Gages had been prime movers. 


Adam Green arrived in 1792 and built a mill on the creek. His brother 
John had built one in 1788 at the Forty. Since the Stoney Creek chapel was 
built of rough-sawn lumber it is likely that it came from one of the Green’s 
mills. One can best picture this early chapel by reading descriptions by people 
who had seen the building. The first account comes from Playter’s History of 
Methodism, published in 1860, in which he made a report of nine chapels: 


The two remaining chapels were at the head of Lake Ontario. 
One was in the Township of Saltfleet and was called the Stoney 
Creek Meeting House. It was on the main road leading to Niagara 
and five miles east of Hamilton. Its age is nearly the same as the 
oldest of the Bay of Quinte chapels. Before the war, and for years 
after the war, the chapel was in constant use, and yet never more 
finished than to have a roof, a clapboard siding outside and rough 
floors inside. Some of the chapels, to keep out the wind and cold in 
winter, were filled with mud between the posts, as a substitute for 
plastering; and so could well be used in winter. On the night of the 
battle of Stoney Creek [June 6, 1813] the American forces numbe- 
ring 3000 lodged in and around the meeting house; and here it was 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey attacked the invaders.... The old 
meeting house was much riddled with cannon balls and musket 
shots; the openings and marks of which were seen as late as the year 
1820. The other chapel was in the township of Ancaster, seven miles 
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south-west of Hamilton and called Bowman’s Meeting House - af- 
ter Peter Bowman. 


The second description is to be found in the Illustrated Historical Atlas of 
the County of Wentworth, 1875, by R.K. Kernighan. He gives an account of 
the buildings on the Stoney Creek battlefield: 


_..There was only one more building besides these, but it was 
the finest and best of all. It was the old Church. 

It stood upon a hill; a gentle hill, 

Green, and of mild declivity, 
and in the center of what is now the graveyard, a yard then dotted 
by scarce a tombstone. It was built by the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
was, with the exception of the Grand River stone chapel, the oldest 
church in Western Ontario. The settlers used to come a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles to listen to itinerant preachers in this church, 
in its early days. It was built with the labor of the settlers and with- 
out money, its clapboard sides never knew plaster or whitewash; 
its humble altar glittered with not an ornament, no great chande- 
lier shed its light on a fashionably dressed audience at night, nor 
organ pealed its accompaniment to the classical music of a trained 
choir. Its only steeple was the chimney top that towered over the 
old fire-place - for there were no foundries or stoves then. Sull its 
pious congregation looked proudly upon it as a grand edifice. Years 
after the war it was repaired and refitted, however, and was still the 
finest chapel in this part of the country. 


But when other more modern and stylish churches were built 
in the village, the venerable edifice fell into neglect, and finally it 
was resorted to only by the straggling tramp as a shelter over night, 
and the only devotions heard about it were those of the night owl. 
While it was falling into desuetude and was occupied only by an 
occasional preacher or exhorter, the walls were disgracefully defaced 
by profane inscriptions. Among these was an epigram upon William 
Kent, which gained quite a celebrity; Kent was one of the local ex- 
horters, and one rainy Sunday when an itinerant preacher had failed 
to keep an appointment he held forth in his place, whereupon ‘the 
village wag’’ wrote: 


Last Sunday was a rainy day, 

No preacher came to preach or pray, 
But the Devil in compassion sent 
His humble servant William Kent. 


From about 1860 the old church stood an interesting ruin tll 
it was torn down in 1871. 


William Nash demolished the fireplace in the 1890's. 


Yet another description is to be found in the Christian Guardian, 
February 8, 1860, which quotes a report from the conference of 1824: 
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The Stoney Creek Meeting House is situated on the road to 
Niagara, 5 miles east of Hamilton, it is one of the three first, if not 
the very first chapel built in Canada and until 1821 it was never 
more finished than to have a roof and clap-boarding outside and a 
rough floor inside; yet, it was in constant use as a place of worship 
up to the time of the battle of Stoney Creek.....In 1821 it was new 
roofed, clapboarded and what was then called finished, a rare thing 
to be said of a chapel in that day. After this remodelling of the old 
torn-to-pieces building, the first service held in it was a quarterly 
meeting, presided over by the Rev. W. Case, who was the presiding 
elder of the Niagara district. 


The term “‘torn-to-pieces’’ is better understood when one reads part of the 
Journal of George Ferguson, a soldier in the War of 1812: 


We were next ordered to Stoney Creek.... In this place I saw 
a Methodist chapel, the first I had seen in the country. It was con- 
verted into a barrack. The pulpit, altar and seats were torn down and 
made into berths. 


It would be rebuilt with money given to the people as compensation after 
the war. Ferguson goes on to report on the fervour for the church of both Mrs. 
Gage and her son James. Another report tells of Richard Springer walking six 
miles to service in this church. It is said that this chapel was the inspiration for 
his later work in founding First Methodist Church in Hamilton. 


Before 1815 the earliest church was on the Ancaster road, as Hamilton was 
not yet a village. Then people came from Ancaster, the Forty, the Fifty, the 
head of the lake and far south on the Mountain to the woodland chapel at 
Stoney Creek. Peter Jones and Egerton Ryerson both preached here, although 
neither was a regular circuit rider in this area. 


The circuits, elders, circuit riders and numbers of adherents were as 
follows: 


Date Circuit Elder Circuit Rider -Members 
1795 ~=Niuagara Darius Dunham 
1796 
197 Darius Dunham 
James Coleman 
1798 Darius Dunham 
James Coleman 154 
1799 Joseph Jewell 
James Coleman 154 
1800 Joseph Jewell Joseph Sawyer 204 


rs 


Dare 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


1805 


1806 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1810 


Circuit Elder 


Niagara and Joseph Jewell 
Long Point 
John Robinson 


Niagara Samuel Choate 


Joseph Sawyer 


Niagara 


Ancaster Henry Ryan 


Ancaster, 
Head of the 
Lake 


Circuit Elder 


Joseph Sawyer 
Seth Cowell 


John Robinson 
David Pickett 


S. Keeler 
Sam Howe 


D. Pickett 
L. Bishop 


Gershom Pearce 


Thos. Whitehead 
Robt. Perry 


Thos. Whitehead 
W. Holmes 


Henry Ryan 
Isaac B. Smith 


Andrew Prindle 


Members 


320 


650 


620 


500 


520 


704 


£94 


300 


For 1809 and 1810 Andrew Prindle was the presiding elder for Up- 
per Canada and attended the quarterly meetings of each circuit: 

Cornwall, St. Lawrence, Augusta, Bay of Quinte, Yonge St., An- 
caster, Niagara, Long Point and Detroit. He rode on horseback 
1400 miles, four times a year. 


1811 


1812 


1815 


1816 


Ancaster and Henry Ryan 
Long Point 


Daniel Freeman 


G.W. Densmore 
E. Burdock 


E. Burdock 
P. Covenhoven 


DURING THE WAR NO CHANGE OF CIRCUIT 


Ancaster William Case 


Henry Ryan 


pp: 


Thos. Whitehead 


David Yeomans 


David Yeomans 


David Culp 


320 


569 


569 


459 


374 


Date Circuit Presiding Elder Circuit Riders Members 


1817 Upper Canada Henry Ryan Isaac Smith 246 in 
James Hickson Ancaster 
Samuel Belton 280 


At this time there was a problem which no doubt affected the Stoney 
Creek chapel. Most of the circuit riders had come from the United States and as 
such were suspect by many people, and at the same time Wesleyan Methodists 
were coming as immigrants from England and they, like the Church of England 
at an earlier date, felt that this was the only true church and that the Episcopal 
Methodists should be taken over by them. To prevent war within the church, 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society called a conference in England and sent direc- 
tives saying: 


The Conference and Committee never intended that the mis- 
sionaries sent out by them should invade the societies raised up by 
the ministers appointed by the American Conference. 


If one looks at the membership from 1812 to 1818 it would appear that 
some raiding had already begun, and though the Wesleyan ministers were sup- 
posed to confine themselves to Lower Canada, nevertheless, they did zealously 
try to supplant the Canadian preachers, and new churches formed were usually 
Wesleyan. For a short time after the directives there was a lull, and the 
membership in the Ancaster circuit rose again. 


1819 Ancaster Henry Ryan George Ferguson 
Wm. Jones 582 
1820 George Ferguson 


Alvin Torry 


In May of 1820 Henry Ryan attended a general conference at 
Boston. Here it was decided that no more American ministers were 
to be sent to Canada as there were now adequate ministers in Upper 


Canada. 


1821 William Case Dan Stephenson 
John Ryerson 579 


In this year the Church of England claimed to have 388 com- 
municants in Upper Canada while there were over 3000 Methodists. 


1822 Isaac B. Smith 594 
1823 Ancaster and William Case Isaac B. Smith 
York By Gulp 424 


This is the year of Peter Jones’s conversion at a camp meeting 
in the Ancaster circuit. 
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Date Circuit Presiding Elder Circuit Riders Members 


1824 Thomas Madden David Culp 342 


This was the year of the first Canadian conference and Fifty 
Mile Creek was established as a branch of the missionary society, 
as well as Ancaster. 


1825 
Bishop Hedding took the chair at the new church at the Fif- 
ty. Here Egerton Ryerson was accepted, and took the place of his 
brother John as a substitute circuit rider. Thus, he would preach at 
the Stoney Creek Chapel. 


1826 Thomas Madden Jos. Gatchell 
Anson Green 396 


— Probably no change. 


In this year Bishop Hedding attended the Gore District Conference 
at a Hamilton church, most probably Furst Methodist. William Case 
was secretary and Peter Jones was accepted as a preacher. 


1827. Ancaster John Ryerson Thos. Madden 
Anson Green 502 


1828 

This was a momentous year. John Ryerson remained as elder 
and William Slater was the circuit rider for the Ancaster circuit. 
Membership reached 517. Henry Ryan determined to separate from 
the church and form a new connexion. In this year Bishop Hedding 
came to Canada for the last time. The Church became the Canada 
Methodist Episcopal Church and William Case was appointed su- 
perintendent. 


The new church decided to avoid the term ‘bishop’ which was 
an appointed office, and chose instead the word superintendent for 


for an office which was to be elective. 


It was the beginning of a confused period, which was to have 
serious impact on the little church at Stoney Creek. 
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UNION AND SCHISM 


The Canadian church was determined to become independent and, as ear- 
ly as 1823, with Bishop George as chairman, there was a demand that eldets be 
elected rather than appointed. In 1824 William Case and John Ryerson went to 
Baltimore to demand independence, which was granted in 1828. It is now that 
the name of Egerton Ryerson appears with increasing frequency in Upper 
Canada, finally dominating both church and education. 


The preachers after 1828 are not so easily identified, as most of the records 
are those of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. This is still a period where the 
Episcopal is the dominant church in Canada. In 1830-31 Messrs. Griffin and 
Atwood had the Wesleyan Ancaster Circuit, and gained 195 new members. In 
1832 Mr. Atwood was succeeded by Mr. Belton. In this year successful revival 
meetings were held in Hamilton and Stoney Creek. Two local preachers men- 
tioned were a Mr. Ratray and a Mr. Long. In 1834, after the union of the 
English and Canadian churches, H. Williamson was appointed to superintend 
the Ancaster Circuit. In the same year the Rev. William Ryerson attempted to 
prevent local preachers from being ordained. 


In 1833 Egerton Ryerson was sent to England, to bring about the union of 
the English and the Canadian churches. He was successful, and later wrote a 
report of his travels for the Christian Guardian newspaper of which he was the 
editor, in 1833. In this report he stated that most of the Methodists in England 
were moderate Tories, which alienated many Methodists in Canada since, ex- 
cept for those close to political power, most of the settlers were Grits. However, 
the union soon began to fall apart. 


In 1835 the Wesleyan Methodist Conference was held in Hamilton, with 
Egerton Ryerson as secretary and William Ryerson as chairman. The Canada 
Methodist Episcopal Church General Conference sent delegates and claimed 
recognition as the genuine Methodist Church, and also claimed that the money 
from the Book Concern in the United States should come to them since they 
had contributed to it. However, in the same year the money went to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and was used to found the Christian Guardian. 


In 1836-37 the Episcopal Church continued to send delegates, but the new 
Wesleyan Church declared them a schismatic faction and would not recognize 
them. During this period two churches in the Gore District, which included 
Stoney Creek, were claimed by the people who built them. It seems that when 
new trustees were appointed all the original trustees were left out. The matter 
was taken to court and the Wesleyan church was given possession. A similar 
case occured at Kingston. Here the decision was first given in favour of the 
Episcopal faction, but when taken to a higher court the decision was reversed. 


This information throws a great light on the history of the Stoney Creek 
church. According to the book, ‘‘Canadian Methodism, Past and Present,”’ 
local churches where the Episcopal feeling was strong, founded new churches 
under local preachers, in 1835. This is what might have happened in Stoney 
Creek. The surnames of the families which belonged to the Episcopal Church 
on Lake Avenue Drive were those of the early settlers who founded the original 
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church. In the Registry Office is a record showing that the mortgage on the 
stone chapel was paid off in 1856 to a Rev. James I. Alexander, an Anglican 
minister who lived in Stoney Creek some time around 1840. 

There is no doubt that after 1833 the little chapel in the cemetery belong- 
ed to the Wesleyan Methodists. The account in the Wentworth County Atlas of 
1875 says that it was torn down in 1871, but in the Christian Guardian of 
November 18, 1868, we find this item: 

The Wesleyan Church of Stoney Creek having been completely 
refitted, will be reopened on Sabbath Nov. 22, 1868. Sermon will 

be preached at 10 a.m. by the Rev. John Potts; at 2:30 and 6:30 

p.m. by Rev. Lewis Warner. A public tea meeting will be given in 

the church on the following Monday evening, 23rd instance and 

addresses will be delivered by the above named ministers and other 

gentlemen. 

If the building was torn down in 1871, where did the congregation wor- 
ship? Perhaps they used the stone church at 28 Lake Avenue North, after the 
Episcopals vacated it. . 


The Wesleyan congregation now came under the Grimsby Circuit. The 
ministers and circuit riders were as follows: 


1836 Richard Phelps, William Steer 
1837—38 Samuel Belton, John Law, James Spencer 


1839—40 James Musgrove, George R. Sanderson, (Francis Coleman) 
Thomas Cosford 


1841—43 George Poole, Charles W.M. Gilbert, William Ames, Joseph 
Sheply 


1847 Sylvester Hurlburt, Wellington Jeffries [sic] 

1848—49 Hamilton Biggar, Joseph Hill, Isaac Barber 

1850—51 Alexander T. Green, Noble Armstrong, Wm. S. Griffin 
1852—53 Wm. Hawe, Joel Briggs, James Harris 

1854—55 Simon Huntington, Wm. Richardson, Thomas Cobb 
1856—57 John English, Richard J. Forman, Christopher Hamilton 
1858—60 Michael Fawcett, Thomas S. Keough, Shem Blanchard 
1861—63 John Shaw, James Whiting, Wm. F. Campbell, Henry Seeson 


1864—65 J. Herbert Start, John B. Keagey, B.A. 
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1866—67 John Wakefield, (W.C. Washington, B.A.), Nathaniel Smith, 
George Rogers 


1868—70 John S. Clarke, Joseph Locke, Benjamin B. Keefer, Walter Rigsby 
1871—73 Charles Silvester, Charles E. McIntyre, John W. Dockstader 


1873—75 John Mills, Charles W. Hawkins, B.A. Charles Morrow (Edward J. 
Clarke) 


In 1876 this church became part of a new circuit called the Stoney Creek 
and Woodburn Circuit. 


1876—78 George Cornish 
1879—80 William Hawke 
1881 John Robinson 

1882—83 George Ferguson 
1884 Robert Maitland 


In 1884 the Wesleyan and Episcopal congregations united and attended 
the King street church. 


After 1836 the Stoney Creek Canada Episcopal Methodist congregation 
began to be listed in the official conference returns. For several years these 
bulletins were very brief, but they soon became larger as the Episcopal Church 
gained strength. In the Loyalist settlements it was the dominant church, and 
that was true in Stoney Creek. Most people believed that the church at 8 King 
Street West had been built by the Wesleyan Methodists, but a discovery in the 
United Church archives showed that this church had been built by the 
Episcopal congregation. 


The Canada Christian Advocate, the official paper of the Episcopal 
Church, was published in the Book Rooms at 14 John Street, in Hamilton. The 
September 14, 1869, edition had this advertisement: 


The new M.E. Chapel at Stoney Creek will be dedicated to the 
worship of God on Sabbath Oct. 10. Preaching at 10 a.m. Bishop 
Smith, at 2 p.m. Rev. E. Bristol, at 6 p.m. Bishop Richardson. Col- 
lection at the close of each service for the building fund. 


Signed by D. Williams 


So, we see that the Wesleyan congregation was trying to get along with the 
old chapel, while the Episcopal group was able to build two new churches. 


While the Wesleyan Methodists were in the Grimsby Circuit, the 
Episcopals were, for most of the time, in the Barton Circuit. The presiding 
elders and circuit riders 1836—1883 were: 


Zu 


Date 


1836 


1837 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1853 


1854 


1855 


District 


Niagara 


No record 


Circuit 


Niagara 


Barton 


Barton & 
Hamilton 


Barton 


Presiding Elders 


David Culp 


John Bailey 
David Culp 


Henry Gilmore 


David Culp 


David Griffin 


Samuel Dannett 


E. Bristol 


Thos. Webster 


J.W. Jacobs 
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Circuit Riders 


Hiram Johnson 
Jesse Owen 


Jesse Owen 
Henry Gilmore 


Henry Gilmore 


Francis Bird 


Francis Bird 
Leonard Haney 


Edwin S. Furnon 
Titus G. Simons 


Titus G. Simons 
Barnabas Brown 


Barnabas Brown 
Lewis P. Smith 


A.R. Roy 
C. Swazey 


Thomas Robson 


P.E. Barton 
N.A. Fraser 


W.D. Hughson 
J. Gibson 


John Cubson 


E. Bristol 
G. Abbs 


G.F. Harris 
J.N. Ellott 


George P. Harris 


I.B. Richardson 
J.W. Jacobs 


Jas. Curtis 
J. Morrison 


W.D. Brown 


Date 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 


District Circuit Presiding Elders 
_ Niagara Niagara G. Abbs 
E. Bristol 
Barton & 
Hamilton 
No record 
Barton 
Barton & T. Webster 
Hamilton 
No record 
E. Bristol 
Barton 
No record 
J. McLean 


(This year’s report showed the Bishop as Rev. J. Richardson*) 
RC... Parsons 


Circuit Riders 
O.G. Collamore 


O.G. Collamore 
F.W. Dighton 


A. Hansberger 
S. Stewart 


A. Hansberger 
S. Smith 


E. Draper 


W. Cope 


E. Bristol 
M. Dimmick 


J. Draper 


E. Draper 
J. Draper 


D. Williams 
J. Draper 
(Local preacher 


C.C. Burkholder) 


D. Wiliams 


R.B. Cook 

(Local preacher 

C.C. Burkholder) 
(Deacon elect: James 
Kennedy, G.H. 
Johnson 

D. Ecker) 


J. Sweet 


J. Sweet 


*For the career of Bishop Richardson see Wentworth Bygones #5 Page 22, The Burlington Races. 
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Date District Circuit Presiding Elders Circuit Riders 


1874 Niagara Niagara OL P Green 
1875 G. Hartley 
1876 
(From this date the Bishop was A. Carman) 
E. Lounsbury J. Reynolds 

1877 E. Lounsbury J. Reynolds 
1878/79 E. Bristol J.P. Morden 
1880 Hamilton Barton E.J. Pilcher J.F. Fairchild 
1881 J.F. Fairchild 

W.H. Parsons 
1882 J.S. Williamson E. Adams 

J. Lucy 
1883/84 J. Webb 


According to the Rev. Robert Fretwell, there were six different branches in 
the Union Circuit at the time of union, but only two in Stoney Creek. The dif- 
ferences between them were more political than ecclesiastical. All had the class 
system; all required a conversion; all used the Commentary Bible. There are 
five of the six original volumes of this Bible in the United Church archives, but 
the one with the four gospels in it is missing. It was published by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church publishing house in New York in 1832, and was first bought 
by the Rev. J. Norris of the Nelson Circuit in 1833, and from him by R. Miller 
of Grimsby in 1834. Since neither the class leaders nor the ministers nor the cir- 
cuit riders had much education the Commentary Bible gave full explanations of 
the text. The commentary often took up most of the page. 


This was the procedure of a candidate for membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: - 


He or she would come before the congregation and tell of the experience 
which brought about their conversion. Egerton Ryerson reported in his 
biography that he had a vision of Jesus Christ approaching his bed: 


I henceforth had new views, new strengths, new feelings and 
new joys.... From that time I became a diligent student; a new 
quickness seemed to be imparted to my understanding and memoty. 


After the reported conversion the candidate would be accepted on trial for 
a year, at the end of which time the members would decide if he were were wot- 
thy or not. If he wanted to go further he might become a class leader. If he felt 
inspired he might ask the elders to consider making him an exhorter, whereby 
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he would comment on sermons and generally exhort people to flee from the 
wrath to come. A successful exhorter might then apply to be appointed a lay 
preachet. In the United Church archives there exist records of petitions being 
granted or turned down. Sometimes these local preachers were ordained by the 
presiding elder. This authority of the local congregation, and particularly the 
quarterly session, was both the strength and weakness of the early Methodist 
church. It enabled it to function in a primitive society, but it also led to local 
congregations being split by a strong preacher, who would often divide a con- 


gregation and set up a new church. Inspiration sometimes had more force than 
education. 


To show that the Methodist Episcopal Church was the stronger body, a list 
of the members of the two congregations follows. Names of the people who 
have the same surname as some early settlers, have an asterisk after them. 


Wesleyan Methodist Church. Members at the Union of 1884: 


AWG jones* Sarah Henry 
Matilda Jones* Henry Lutz 
Emma Jones* Mary Walker 
Catherine Jones* Isaac Corman* 
John Bedell who was Hannah Corman* 
leader and exhorter George Corman* 
Ada (Bedell) Biggar Hannah Corman* 
Sarah Bedell James Corman* 
Abraham Corman* Clara Bedell 
Mary Corman* Annie Lottridge 
Susan Hopkins Marion Lister 
Lucinda Corman* Mrs. McMillan 
William Corman* Bertie Hopkins 
Joseph Tweedle Mary A. Place 
(steward) Debora Twedel 
Isabella Tweedle Annie Mooney 
R. Squire W.C. Webster 
Catherine Hopkins Maggie Davis* 
Sarah E. Webster John Davey 
Mary Finton (died 1885) Eliza Davey 


Three original families are represented in this list. 


Episcopal Methodist Church. Members at the Union of 1884: 


J. Torrance Thomas Boden* 
William Jones* Jenny Boden* 

Ada McKenzie Thomas Finton 
Jeremiah Carpenter* George Slingerland 
Mary Carpenter* Susan Slingerland 
Alex Place Brock Galbraith* 
Deborah Twedel Mary Galbraith* 
William Campbell Sarah Slingerland 
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William Lottridge* 


(steward and leader) 


Cilista Lottridge* 
James Springstead* 
Jane Springstead* 
Palmer Utter* 
Margaret Utter* 
Alice (Utter) Twedel* 
Annie Utter* 

Agnes Neil 

J.H. Hunter (trustee) 
William Hunter 
Mary E. Hunter 
Rhoda Lambein (?) 
William Cline* 
Florence Cline* 

Mrs. Clarke 
Elizabeth Lee* 

John Green* 

Satay Green* 

J.H. Millen 


Henry Spera* (trustee) 


Sarah Spera* 
Walter Clarke 


Mrs. Clarke 

Mrs. Lawarnce 

Mary Lawarnce 

Kitty (Lawarnce) Springstead 
Minnie Moore 

Louisa Smith* 
William Nash* 
Annie Nash* 
Jonathan Pottruff* 
Catharine Pottruff* 
William Spera, Sen.* 
Sarah A. Spera* 
William A. Spera, Jun* 
Oliver Springstead* 
Olivia Springstead* 
Horace Coombs 

Eliza Campbell 

John Springstead* 
Rachel Munroe 
James Combs 
Alberta Nash* 
Joseph Nash* 
William Green* 
Martha Green* 


William S. Spera* 
Basheba Spera* 
James Corman* 
Susan Corman* 
Michael Clarke 
Susan Spera* 

Mrs. F. Gould 
Mrs. Gould 

John Davis* 
Magdaline Boden* 
John Munroe 
Nancy Pettit* 
Harriett Utter 
Annie Utter* 
William G. Nash* 
Mary A. Carscallen’ 
Martha Lang 
Thomas Berlin, Sen 
Louisa Taleneau 
W.H. Spera* 
Kitty Nash* 

Mrs. Glover* 

Mrs. G. Neil 
Deby Lee* 

Maggie Boden* 


From the above lists can be drawn certain conclusions. At the time of 


union the Episcopal church had two and one half times as many members as 
the Wesleyan church. Two or three families were divided. Of the people who 
lived in Stoney Creek in 1835 the vast majority belonged to the Episcopal 
church; or, in other words, they demitted their membership in the cemetery 
and founded a new church. Of the families who lived there in 1792 the names 
Corman, Carpenter, Smith, Davis, and Pettit occur, while the other families ar- 
rived. in most cases, before the Battle of Stoney Creek in 1813. Not all the 
names with an asterisk are to be found on the 1811 map, but other sources in- 
dicate that they were there. Unless one owned land his name did not appear on 
the map. 


Archie Springstead has told of his father and grandfather taking part in 
the stone church services. James Springstead was tune-setter of tune-raiser; he 
knew over four hundred tunes, and would start the congregation singing the 
hymns by using a tuning fork. He went into the choir in the King street church 
at union, when there was a hand-pumped pipe organ. 

An event common to both churches was the camp meeting. Edward 
Thornton Spera has related how is mother and father hitched up the horses on a 
Saturday and drove to Grimsby where they stayed overnight, returning home 
on Sunday after the meeting. This was after union. Earlier camp meetings were 
held at Ancaster, and Nash’s bush in Stoney Creek. 

After union the church on Lake Avenue Drive was used for Christmas con- 
certs and other meetings, in much the same way as an Anglican parish hall 1s 
used. Both Archie Springstead and Edward Spera remembered an evangelist, 
Mrs. Hitchcock, who used this church for services. According to a drawing 
made by J.R. Seavey about 1895 the building had fallen into ruins. 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


With the union of 1884 the circuit rider, in the original sense, had disap- 
peared, and there were now enough people living in this part of Saltfleet to sup- 
port a minister. The minutes of the meeting of July 1884 read: 


In consequence of the union of the various branches of the 
Methodist Churches making it necessary to reconstruct many of the 
circuits, the Grimsby Circuit has been changed as follows: Grims- 
by Village is to be made a station and the Fifty and Wesley appoint- 
ments attached to Stoney Creek Village under the name of the 
Stoney Creek Circuit. 


On July 8, 1884 a special meeting of the quarterly Board of the Stoney 
Creek Circuit was called to make appropriations for the year at the Fifty 
Church, and recommended as follows: 


$850.00 to cover all demands, including rent:- 


Stoney Creek $350.00 Fifty $200.00 
Wesley $250.00 Collections $50.00 


The Stoney Creek church was now the largest, so the parsonage was built 
in the village. At first it was a frame cottage at the north-east corner of Maple 
and Mountain avenues, and the oats for the parson’s horse were stored in the 
attic. During the Rev. J.E. Dyer’s ministry in 1889 C.P. Carpenter, John Nash, 
and George Millen were authorized to act as a building committee, and “‘to 
buy a lot and have constructed a suitable dwelling house with a barn at Stoney 
Creek.’’ This resulted in the construction of the brick parsonage at 12 Lake 
Avenue Drive, which housed the next eighteen ministers and families. This 
house still stands and is now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Smith. The tran- 
soms of coloured glass, one of which had a cross in the design, may still be seen. 


The congregation soon became too large for the church building, and at a 
meeting held on January 30, 1903, it was moved by John B. Smith, seconded 
by John Gage Nash, that a new church be built. Property was bought from Mrs. 
Boden on the south-west corner of Lake avenue and King street on the site of 
the old toll gate. One or two houses were relocated on the east side of Lake 
avenue to provide room for sheds. The enthusiastic members contributed time, 
talents, and money. Sand, gravel, hard-head stones, bricks, lumber, etc. were 
hauled by the teams and wagons of the members of the congregation. Records 
show that the cost was about $15,000.00, of which $11,500.00 was subscribed 
in the first appeal, and it was completely paid for by 1909. 


This building was of a modified Romanesque design, popular at the time. 
First United Church in Hamilton, built about the same period, was a classic ex- 
ample of this style. The sanctuary provided seating for about 250. A finished 
basement included a central meeting room, six classrooms with sliding doors, 
and a hot-air furnace. 


The sanctuary was completely furnished with new oak pews, placed in a 
semi-circle like an amphitheatre. 
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The hand-pumped organ apparently came from No. 8, the church across 
the road. It had a tracker action and was very difficult to play. It had been 
played by Cassie Nash, Jacob Springstead, James Springstead, and Fred Timms 
who was the choir leader before the new church was built. The halls, aisles, and 
entrances were covered with a dark red carpet, with cushions of the same colour 
in the pews. The high windows were attractive in coloured glass designs, and 
from the walnut beams arching across the ceiling hung lighting fixtures of coal- 
oil, or gas. Electricity was installed in the building in 1913. Both the building 
proper and the bell-tower were roofed with grey slate. 


For the dedication service on June 5, 1904, during the pastorate of the 
Rev. J.H. McBain, the members were called to church by the tolling of the bell 
given by Mrs. John Charles Moore. Mrs. Herbert Boden and Nina Smith sang a 
duet. Mrs. Florence Nash was one of the first babies baptized in the new 
church. The last wedding in the old church was that of Ethel Smith and Robert 
Gage, while the first one in the new church joined Laura Smith, Ethel’s sister, 
and George Gage, Robert’s brother. 


In 1916, as Stoney Creek became a station of its own, a suitable compensa- 
tion had to be paid to Fruitland and Winona for their share of the parsonage. It 
was valued at $4000.00, and Stoney Creek paid $2300.00 to the other two chur- 
ches. 


In 1925 a different union took place: between the Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in Canada. As there was no Congregational 
church in Stoney Creek, the union included the Stoney Creek Methodist con- 
gregation and two thirds of Cheyne Presbyterian church whose building then 
stood on the north side of Mud street on the Mountain. At the time of union tt 
stood on First street south, about a mile west of Highway 20. Later, the conti- 
nuing Presbyterians bought back their church building. 


The ministers of Stoney Creek Methodist Church from 1884-1925 were: 
Stoney Creek Circuit:- 


1884-1885 Rev. James Mooney 

1885-1887 Rev. James A. Collins 

1887-1890 Rev. James E. Dyer 

1890-1893 Rev. James John E. Hockey 

1893-1897 Rev. Wray R. Smith 

1897-1900 Rev. Robert Davey 
Father of the late Dr. J.E. Davey, and 
grandfather of Margaret McVittie 

1900-1902 Rev. Charles Deacon 

1902-1905 Rev. J.H. McBain 

1905-1908 Rev. George Clark D.D. 

1908-1912 Rev. J.S. McLachlan 

1912-1915 Rev. W.S. Daniels 

1913-1914 Roy Frid, student minister 

1914-1915 Rev. F.G. Farrel, ass’t 

1915-1916 Rev. S.J. Kelly, R. Albright, student minister 
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1916-1920 Rev. John W. Cooley 
1920-1924 Rev. James Jackson 
1924-1928 Rev. John T. Stapleton 


At the ume of the 1925 union the Stoney Creek building was still a village 


church, and more people used a horse and buggy than cars to get to church. 
The large driving sheds at the south of the church were closed on three sides. 
with mangers and rings along the back wall. Once under the roof. the horses 
were tied but not unhitched; the bridle was removed and a halter put on so the 
horses could eat, and hay was brought. In winter they were covered with a 
heavy blanket. People had a kindly feeling for the comfort of their animals. 
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THE HISTORY OF DUNCAN’S 
(Robert Duncan and Company) 
OF HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


by Sharon E. Cook 


(An Address to the Society on October 10, 1978) 


Robert Duncan and Company is one of Canada’s oldest bookstores; it is, 
moreover, the oldest bookstore in Hamilton, founded in 1845 by George 
Barnes. Barnes succesfully established three large companies in the mid-19th 
century, all of which are still in operation today, but with only one, the St. 
Catharines Winery, remaining in the Barnes family. 


The little community of Hamilton was the place where George Barnes 
decided to settle, in 1833. Typical of the early 19th century emigration pattern, 
George, aged twenty, and his younger brother William, left Ireland to build 
their fortunes in the ‘‘colony.’’ They were the fourth and fifth sons of a wealthy 
Dublin lawyer, Thomas Barnes. William did not stay in Hamilton, but travell- 
ed to the community of Green River (near Markham), Upper Canada, where he 
married and established a basket factory. Recognizing the business potential in 
Hamilton, George took advantage of it, and established here three of the area’s 
oldest companies. 


Hamilton in 1833 was a small community. Nestled in between the escarp- 
ment and Lake Ontario, it began to realize its potential with the development 
of canal and rail systems, but there was very little in the way of population in- 
crease of commercial investment, and it was not incorporated as a city until 
June 9, 1846. There was, however, an established town centre in the area of 
present-day King and James Street. With a large outdoor market and a new Ci- 
ty Hall built in 1830, the area was ripe for commercial development. In 1833, 
when George arrived, Hamilton had just recovered from a period of fires, 
cholera, and food shortages, but the 1830’s seemed to bring a new spirit of 
enterprise to the community, the Great Western Railway being responsible for 
much of this new trend. The town began to expand from a population of 3,500 
in 1834 to 6,000 by 1846. George Barnes caught this new spirit of enterprise 
when he founded three companies. He opened his book and office supply store 
in 1845 under the name of George Barnes & Co., on King street east across 
from to-day’s Terminal Towers, and opened wineries in St. Catharines and 
Waterdown, the William R. Barnes Co., named after his younger brother 
Wiliam. 


George Barnes became well-known and respected in Hamilton. He had a 
large estate in the present-day area of Barnesdale avenue, and the boundaries of 
his property were approximately present-day Sherman and Gage avenues, and 
Main and King streets. The Barnes house, which still stands, was called Carrick 
House after the Irish estate; and Vineland avenue was so named because it 
bounded Barnes’ vinyards. The grapes were sent to the winery in St. 
Catharines. 
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George Barnes prospered, and in 1868 he moved his book and office supp- 
ly store to a better location at 17 James street north, on the south-west corner of 
Market Square and James street, beside City Hall, a move which proved suc- 
cessful for the store. 


Having never married and therefore leaving no heirs, and wanung so- 
meone in the family to continue operating his three businesses, George 
brought his nephew, Thomas Barnes, William’s son, to Hamilton; trained 
him, and named him his heir. When George died soon afterwards, in 1869, the 
estate was divided. The bookstore became the property of Robert Duncan and 
John C. Stuart, while the two wineries were retained by Thomas. 


Under the new ownership the name of the book and office supply store 
was changed to Duncan, Stuart & Co., with the whole flavour of the diversified 
community business, being retained. It continued along the same lines in 
books, stationery, paper-hanging equipment and bookbinding. In fact, its first 
advertisement in the city directory of 1875 indicates that it was a well- 
established and respected firm. 


In 1878 Robert Duncan became the sole proprietor of the bookstore, hav- 
ing bought out John C. Stuart. He promptly renamed the business Robert 
Duncan & Co., and with the new name came some new features: Robert Dun- 
can expanded into printing and opened the Duncan Lithographing Co. The 
lithographing company was bought in 1896 by Mr. J. Kneeshaw. Robert Dun- 
can died in 1893. The bookstore was then purchased by two men, Colonel R.A. 
Robertson and Colonel W.R. Turnbull, who retained the Duncan name. 


Colonel Robertson had previously been employed by James Turner, a 
wholesale grocer, as a bookkeeper, and Colonel Turnbull had worked for Bun- 
tin Gillies & Company, wholesale paper merchants. These men brought their 
past expertise, ambitions, and friendship together to form a partnership, which 
prospered for thirty-seven years until Col. Robertson’s death. 


The new firm was not without its problems. For example, the winter of 
1912 was marked by a fire which caused extensive damage to the building and 
merchandise. Nonetheless, the store recovered its losses, continued to prosper, 
and soon became the most popular bookstore in Hamilton. 


After the death of Colonel Robertson on May 3, 1930, the business was 
carried on by Colonel Turnbull for thirteen years, until Colonel Turnbull pass- 
ed away. He had begun working for Duncan’s in 1880, as a young man under 
Robert Duncan, and due to his training it is not surprising that the company 
would bear the mark of its previous owner on into the 1940's. Colonel Turn- 
bull’s death on October 19, 1943, was a great shock to the community. Like his 
late partner, he was well known for his career in military and business circles. 


His two sons, John and Lester Turnbull, now began operating the store. 
The company had a thriving printing division managed separately from the 
store. This was bought by a former employee, W.L. Griffin. Lester became 
president of the store, while John was made vice-president. Both were loved 
and respected by staff and customers alike. 
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At the same time, two of Robert Duncan & Co.’s best known employees 
began working, within six months of each other. John Heather was secretary- 
treasurer, working in close contact with Lester Turnbull in store affairs: Ms. 


Kelley will long be remembered for her many accomplishments in the book 
department. 


Between 1940 and 1970 Ms. Kelley was involved in some of the greatest 
changes in the company, at a time when Hamilton’s character as a modern city 
was being altered. Ms. Kelley recalls how shopping carried completely different 
connotations in the early 1940’s to what it does today. When she began work- 
ing at Duncan’s, customers were really ‘‘special’’ to her. It was not then con- 
sidered unusual for people to spend their whole day in only a few stores. The 
old Market Square area was a popular spot, boasting the outdoor market, an ex- 
cellent bakery, and Duncan’s bookstore. This core area drew people not only 
for practical reasons, but for something more intangible. Duncan’s offered a 
wide selection of goods and services, including books, stationery, gifts, prints, 
office supplies, a printing division, book-binding, and artists’ and philatelic 
supplies, as well as a large lending library section. However, time and time 
again customers came to talk for hours with Lester Turnbull about his stamp 


collection, or his holidays abroad. Thus, another community need was being 
met. 


Ms. Kelley described the ‘‘old Duncan’s’’ as having real character, 
situated on a busy corner with large windows filled with displays, and the large 
centre doors inviting people to come in and explore. Entering the store one 
would find oneself in front of a wide wooden staircase leading up to a huge 
selection on the second floor of paints, wallpaper, and other decorators’ 
paraphernalia. On the ground level the store housed all other departments, 
with merchandise stacked high on large oak shelves. In a day when self-serve 
was unknown, one would witness bustling clerks attending to their customers, 
and a flurry of activity in re-stocking shelves, and transferring merchandise via 
the “‘lift’’ between floors; or perhaps the visitor’s attention would be arrested 
by the sight of Mr. Turnbull poring over his stamps with an interested 
customer. Altogether, one would feel a certain reluctance to leave, and a wish 
to experience further the friendly atmosphere. Whatever the reasons were, peo- 
ple did stay, and Duncan’s prospered. 


In these prosperous times there was little staff turnover. The feeling bet- 
ween staff and employers was one of mutual respect, cooperation, and friend- 
ship. Ms. Kelley related how well the staff members, were treated, mentioning 
in particular how Lester Turnbull, while he himself lay dying, sent flowers to 
her in the hospital. The staff and their personal lives were always important. 


One incident that occurred with some regularity was termed ‘‘The Mystery 
of the City Hall Clock.’’ The store day ended at 5.30 p.m. Everyone looked to 


Duncan's also served as an area of exchange of news, and people met here 
to socialize as well as to shop. Here, important information was exchanged and 
friendships were developed. In this regard, Duncan’s held a privileged posi- 
tion. This aspect of Duncan’s would not have been possible without the 
dynamics of both owners and staff, who were immensely popular with 
customers. 
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the clock across the road for the correct time, but often the staff went home an 
hour earlier. Although the staff came under suspicion, the mystery was finally 
solved. Pigeons had been observed sitting on the hands of the clock, and their 
weight presumably pushed the hour hand ahead. 


Ms. Kelley left Duncan’s employ in 1969. Perhaps her resignation was 
well-timed, for this date marks the beginning of the saddest and most destruc- 
tive period in the history of Robert Duncan & Co., a time often referred to as 
the time of ‘‘The Move.’’ 


One of Duncan’s employess who best understood this period of ‘“The 
Move’’ is Ms. Andrea DiFlorio. Having begun work at Duncan’s in 1960 she 
served during the ‘‘golden’’ period. While the store was enjoying this prosperi- 
ty, so too was Hamilton. With this stability, however, came the urge to im- 
prove the appearance of the city - to have everything looking modern. Unfor- 
tunately this enthusiasm for urban renewal was misdirected. Developers felt 
that the area was too old and too run-down to encourage new investment, and a 
renewal project was seen as the magic solution to a problem that really did not 
exist, as the area was prospering and was quite receptive to a certain amount of 
re-development. Certain structural improvements were needed, and additional 
building would have been an asset, but in their eagerness the developers saw 
‘‘improvement’’ as meaning complete eradication of everything old to make 
room for everything new. 


January 1969 brought the expropriation of Duncan’s after one hundred 
and one years in the same location. With other businesses, the store was forced 
to move to temporary quarters on Park street north in Civic Square, to await 
completion of Lloyd D. Jackson Square at King and James streets. According to 
the developers, the Square would encourage shoppers to come to the 
downtown section; but to many customers the company had gone out of 
business. 


When the dreaded ‘‘move’’ was completed and the new store settled, two 
other stores were opened, one in Burlington and the other in the Catharine 
street commercial division, but the small Park street building never recaptured 
its former character, and former customers did not return. The deaths of the 
Turnbulls, John in 1961, and Lester in 1973, marked another turning point in 
Duncan’s history. 


When the Honeydew Restaurant in the Minden Building at 18 King Street 
east became vacant in 1971 Duncan’s took advantage and moved in. Results 
did not prove as fruitful as had been expected; management and buying 
policies finally forced the store into receivership. In June 1973, Fastforms. Ltd. 
purchased Duncan’s from the Turnbull estate, retaining John Heather as 
manager, an arrangement lasting until January 1974, when it was felt that new 
direction was needed. Fastforms then executed some major changes in 
organization; the Catharine street branch of the store was closed and the Burl- 
ington store was sold to John Heather. Fastforms then began to recapture the 
old character of Robert Duncan & Co. through good employer-employee rela- 
tions and employee-customer relations. Their first step in this direction was to 
engage Marilee Lomax as a manager, whose business ability halted the previous 
downward trend. 
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Wise managerial practices and close customer relations have been the key 
to Duncan’s success, as illustrated under the Robertson, Turnbull and Lomax 
managements. It is encouraging to know that in these days of shopping mall 
mania, after one hundred and thirty-three years, Duncan’s has not lost its con. 
cern for providing good services and a wide range of products. It is still a 
customer-oriented store, thus fulfilling George Barnes’ original goals. 


Editors’ note: 


In 1980 the store changed hands again, and after some reorganization 
opened in early June as ‘‘Cambrian,”’ wisely retaining Mrs. Lomax as Manager. 


DUNCAN’S YESTERDAY 


York and James Sts. (Hamilton Public Library) 


DUNCAN’S TODAY 


(Hamilton Public Library) 


Present Location, King St. E. 
Photo by Brian Henley 
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JAMES DURAND’S EVENTFUL CAREERS, 1802-1834 
An Adventurous Englishman on The Upper Canada Frontier 


by John Weaver 


(An Address to the Society on February 9, 1979) 


Flowing sluggishly for 40 miles, the length of the Niagara Penninsula, 
Chippawa Creek makes no memorable impression. Early in the settlement of 
Upper Canada - certainly not long after the War of 1812 - the cutting of timber 
and cultivation of land had caused leaching so that its water was considered too 
turbid for drinking or washing. As the creek met the Niagara River, its 
discharge stayed close to shore, not blending with the main current. A short 
distance below the confluence, the distinctive waters of the Chippawa were 
detached from the Niagara by an island. Not glamourous, the Chippawa and 
its muddy content formed the backbone of a remarkable commercial and mill- 
ing enterprise. In 1796, the land at the point where the Chippawa out-flow 
passed the island in the Niagara was leased from the Crown which had had it 
surveyed as a military reserve. The lease to millers John McGill and Benjamin 
Canby extended for 999 years. The initial partners sold their rights and im- 
provements in February 1799. In August 1800, the property passed to yet 
another partnership with one participant, Robert Randall, instructed to 
manage the mill. The other parties agreed to furnish the mill ‘‘with a sufficient 
quantity of goods.’’ This meant that they undertook to bring logs down the 
Chippawa and into the Niagara where a log boom extended from the mouth of 
the Creek to the Island. Grain, too, was to be brought by both waterways, farm 
merchants sent grain from as far away as the settlements above Long Point on 
Lake Erie. In 1800, this Bridgewater Works - comprising a saw mill, grist mill, 
iron forge, ten out-buildings and a tenement for workers - may have been the 
most impressive milling complex in the Niagara District, perhaps in the colony. 
Unfortunately, creditors in London, England sent an agent to Montreal in the 
Spring of 1802. He came with instructions to contact the Bridgewater partners 
and ‘‘to settle the accounts.’’ It was as a Canadian agent for a London firm that 
James Durand first came to the region of the Chippawa, a tract which would 
have many connections with his rambling career. 


Not much is known about the specific features of Durand’s life in the 
United Kingdom. Born in 1775 at Abergavenny, Wales, he was the son of a 
British officer. It is quite possible that Durand had read law in England, for he 
definitely had a grasp of commercial law when he arrived, and from 1814 to 
1820 his commend of constitutional affairs carried him to positions of leader- 
ship in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada. Apparently respectable and 
educated, Durand was a married man who came to the Canadas with the trust 
of the mercantile house of Alexander Caldecleaough, Edward Boyd and Joseph 
Reid. He received a commission from them to draw up bills of exchange in their 
name, a sure sign of respect that implies the 27 year-old Durand was marked 
for advancement. Once in Canada, he acted with the dispatch expected of 
agents. He seized the Bridgewater property for the London house, used 1900 
pounds drawn on it for repairs to the property, and initiated a lawsuit at York 
which would hold the mill master, Robert Randall, to remain indentured to the 
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works. All of this transpired in the summer of 1802, but later in that year he 
_made an even more crucial decision. He purchased the Bridgewater Works. 


The level of confidence is startling, but then James Durand would seldom 
be lacking in assertive traits. Along with the work, he acquired 1200 acres on 
the Chippawa, 400 acres on the Second Concession of Ancaster Township, and 
nearly 1000 acres in Delaware Township in the London District. To finance 
these purchases he agreed to pay his former employees 11,000 pounds in in- 
stalments commencing in 1806 and concluding in 1811. Durand left Randall in 
charge of mill operation while he moved about in the settlement region of Nor- 
folk, inland from Long Point. For awhile, in 1803 and 1804, he ‘‘roughed it’”’ 
at a crude trading establishment near Long Point on Lake Erie. From here he 
scouted around, importing settlement supplies for newcomers and accepting 
payment in grain to be milled at Bridgewater. Very early in these tasks of ‘‘a 
western merchant,’’ he employed Peter Desjardins as his clerk. 


What prompted Durand to take on a heavy debt burden and accept the 
risk of running a grand but not financially proven enterprise? Material con- 
siderations beckoned; he was no fool. The Treaty of Amiens, March 1802, 
might have persuaded a commerce-wise agent that better times could be an- 
ticipated, that war had disrupted the trade and settlement so vital to the 
growth of frontier enterprise. However, it does not seem sufficient to link all of 
the decision to an economic concern. The forest tracts and even the exotic loca- 
tion of the Bridgewater Works, just above Niagara Falls, may have appealed to 
an adventurer in his late twenties. Durand’s subsequent movements around 
Upper Canada and his talk in 1826 of setting off to search for gold in Chile 
point to a taste for rewarding adventure, rather than pursuit of success at the 
counting table of a London trading house. One further speculation on character 
and society can help to round out appraisal of Durand. To an eighteenth cen- 
tury Englishman, a man of ability but evidently not with extensive lands, the 
freedom of taking game offered a sporting and practical benefit of life in a 
wilderness. A marksman and dog fancier, Durand enjoyed the outdoor life and 
in 1803 or 1804 imported hounds from England for his hunting of fowl on the 
marsh lands of Lake Erie. It is probable that the canine purchases were prepared 
on a return trip to England, during which he arranged for the shipment of 
general merchandise for his frontier business. He also completed domestic ar- 
rangements, leaving three children to be educated in London while he brought 
his wife to his establishment in the Norfolk region of Upper Canada. 


Setting up a household and seeking a proper seat from which to supervise 
his enterprises and even expand them, Durand began to acquire parcels of land 
in Lot 14, Concession 3, Barton Township. The Barton farm presented both an 
attractive location and was well situated for commerce, close to a line of settle- 
ment leading from Lake Ontario toward the Grand River and Norfolk area. At 
Barton, Durand had a house constructed in 1805, but his first wife died from 
injuries received when she fell from a carriage descending the escarpment. 


From 1805 until 1810, Durand conducted routine business with the 
numerous American settlers in the Niagara and London Districts. We can sur- 
mise the nature of his commercial activities. Receiving credit from London or 
Montreal merchants, he imported the necessities of settlement: dry goods, 
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table ware and small farm tools. In return, he received country produce, some 
of which would be milled at Bridgewater and exported as flour. As well, he 
speculated in land and embarked on land promotion in Barton Township, 
securing 14 acres in Lot 14, Concession 2, from Nathaniel Hughson in 1809. 
Together Hughson and Durand promoted Lot 14 as the site for a Courthouse if 
a new District were formed. In a way, Durand’s activities resemble those of 
another Head-of-the-Lake notable, Richard Beasley. The well known 
vulnerability of these ‘‘western merchants’? became immediately apparent in 
1810 as a depression in the produce market forced them to secure hard currency 
to meet demands from Montreal and British creditors. Durand may have had 
an added worry. Not long after his purchase of the Bridgewater mills, local grist 
operations expanded in the Norfolk area. 


In the summer of 1810 James Durand had to make arrangements with the 
Niagara banking and legal partnership of Samuel Street and Thomas Clark. In 
the context of a financial panic, the Bridgewater Works had to be sacrificed. 
The terms are unkown, but James’ son Charles Durand would recall that his 
father complained of ill treatment by Street and Clarke ‘‘about 1810.’’ The 
following summer, describing himself as a merchant, James petitioned the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council for a grant of wasteland, hoping to continue 
his business as a land agent and merchant for newcomers. As for the 
Bridgewater Works, the affairs of which had brought Durand to Upper Canada 
in the first place, the Americans on their withdrawal from Lundy’s Lane in July 
1814 would burn it, just as they had destroyed George Hamilton’s home and 
business at Queenston, causing Hamilton to seek a new dwelling. Durand had 
known the Hamiltons from the Bridgewater business and, as we shall see, he 
had reasons for selling off the Barton farm to Hamilton in early 1815. 


The War of 1812 presented Durand, for that matter most Upper Cana- 
dians, with a shifting set of circumstances extending from heroics and optimism 
into crisis and despair. The 1812 victories. at Detroit and Queenston 
represented a high point. At the latter battle, Captain James Durand com- 
manded a flank company of the Lincoln Regiment. Within a year civilian 
tolerance for the conflict wore thin, particularly since the 1812 campaigns had 
promised success, while those of 1813 spelled retreat. Furthermore, the prizes 
of war from the 1812 capture of Detroit were not promptly distrubuted to the 
Militia. The war lingered on and disrupted life in the areas where Durand had 
business interests. The flow of American settlers, essential to trade and land ac- 
tivities, had stopped. Conflict made it difficult for settlers to meet mortgage 
payments to land agents like Durand. The occupant of one farm, purchased 
from Durand in 1809, had gone over to the American side leaving the legal 
status of the property complicated by Crown seizure. Durand would remain, in 
this instance, an unsatisfied claimant as late as 1817. One of Durand’s 
employees was detained in March, 1814, for want of a passport while conduc- 
ting supplies to the store near Long Point. Circumstances involving Durand’s 
own house point toward the impact of a deteriorating situation. 


During his journey to link up with the Erie fleet for the 1812 assault on 
Detroit, General Isaac Brock appears to have been hosted briefly by Durand at 
the Barton farm. In the winter of 1813/1814, Durand had to billet troops. It 
was one thing for a gentleman to entertain a General, quite another to find his 
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farm requisitioned. The occupation of Barton and Ancaster farms, afterall, was 
not gentle. In the post-war settlement of claims for war losses, Durand submit- 
ted a request for 172 pounds to cover the loss of his wheat crop and fences on 
the Barton farm. Troops camped in the Barton fields had burned the rail fences 
for firewood. Squire Durand, clearly aware of the English laws regarding civil 
liberties and livid about the mercantile upsets, now criticized the conduct of 
the war. Since the local Member of the Legislative Assembly, Abraham Markle, 
had defected to the American side, a vacancy existed. Durand, standing as a 
candidate critical of the conduct of the military at the Head-of-the-Lake, was 
elected to fill the seat and entered the House of Assembly in February, 1815. 


Speaking out and standing for election in the midst of a garrison com- 
munity may have intensified friction in Durand’s daily affairs, and caused him 
to worry about his safety. John Willson, a rival for influence at the Head-of- 
the-Lake, appears to have warned Durand that ‘‘times were too dangerous for a 
man to open his mouth.’’ Such concerns could have weighed in the decision to 
conunue speaking, but to reside elsewhere before attending the Assembly. 
Moving also involved a business opportunity which Durand by his second mar- 
riage could have been peculiarly situated to appreciate. War had cut off Upper 
Canada from routine supply of salt from the Finger Lakes District of New York, 
threatening the vital preservation of meat. The price of salt soared. Discovery of 
salt springs in the Trent River Valley briefly promised a lucrative business. 
Durand thought so and purchased property where he believed he could 
establish a salt works. Durand’s second wife, the former Kezia Morrison, had 
come from the Lake Cayuga region and might have been alert to the 
possibilities and even the techniques of salt recovery. Alas, the fate of the enter- 
prise 1s described in Robert Gourlay’s Statistical Account of Upper Canada: 
“The salt springs on the river Trent, which at their discovery were expected to 
be productive and profitable, have not, upon further experiment, proved equal 
to the first expectation.’’ At least James Durand has found the Bay of Quinte 
“full of wild fowls’’ and had taken a number of hunting dogs with him. 


Meanwhile, with his family moved by sleigh to their new home at Quinte, 
Durand returned to York and continued his criticism of the military 
authorities. In a speech to the Assembly in early 1815 he denounced the im- 
position of Martial Law, criticized the methods adopted for requisitioning sup- 
plies, called for a vote of censure upon ‘‘acts of agression, such as stopping and 
pressing of travellers and teams,’’ and remarked on ‘‘the shameful state of the 
York Gaol, and of the people who lay there in military custody without 
Magistrates’ commitment.’’ 


A series of Durand’s resolutions were carried and he was nominated a 
member of the committee presenting a condemnatory address to the President, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Gordon Drummond. In the midst of this session, word 
arrived that peace had been declared, heading off further heated exchanges 
between elected representatives and the colonial executive. Still the conduct of 
the war and a related loyalty controversy would contribute to post-war political 
divisions. 


Durand soon entered the thick of affairs, leaning toward reform. His 
strength as an early Upper Canadian reform leader came from a definite in- 
telligence, his understanding of English rights and Parliamentary procedures, 
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an intimate knowledge of the land and people, and his basic loyalty during the 
war. He spoke against military abuses - in part fueled by mercantile frustration 
- but he had no sympathy for returning traitors. He recommended that Com- 
missioners be appointed in each District, to provide for the locating of traitors 
and punishment of such persons. There is no denying the possibility of a self- 
serving purpose on this question, because on his return from Quinte James 
Durand occupied a farm of an alleged traitor. A militia captain and a member 
of Courts Martial, Durand was loyal if even he lacked an unrestrained en- 
thusiasm for the war. He merely believed that the military could have operated 
without abusing civil liberties. 


In the 1816 session, Durand’s qualities made him one of the more prom!- 
nent members of the House, perhaps the promising man of the hour. As in 
1815, he was a member of the committee delegated to carry the House’s ad- 
dress to Lieutenant-Governor Gore. He sat on the important Committee of 
Finance investigating revenues and public accounts and on the committee to 
draft a militia code, to provide for better treatment of the provincial militia in 
time of war. This was a likely extension of his 1815 protest that the government 
had been slow in distributing prize money to the militia. In line with his sense 
of Parliamentary practices, specifically the role of elected representatives, 
Durand protested against the Legislative Council's attempt to initiate a revenue 
bill. Chairman of the Committee of Education, he assailed the existing system 
for failing to provide for poorer inhabitants. Sympathy for the less affluent also 
persuaded Durand to recommend that orders from the Court of Requests to 
pay debts, should permit the debtors 40 instead of 20 days. His own cif- 
cumstances and his knowledge of life in the country made him aware of settlers’ 
needs. 


Prominence turned to notoriety during the February and March 1817 ses- 
sion. The long Parliament which had commenced in 1812 had run its term and 
elections were held for a new Parliament. In the course of his appeal to the elec- 
tors of Wentworth, James Durand had published an account of his record 
describing in colourful terms what he perceived as the abuses of the military 
during the late war; he included harsh words about several members of the 
House. His local foe, John Willson, came in for a share of invective. Durand ac- 
cused Willson of having neglected duties, of cowering instead of acting and, 
when acting, of demonstrating that he had learned well his ‘‘toolship”’ as a 
supporter of the executive clique. In its literary flights, pointed attacks and 
sense of rights, this address suggests its author to have been remarkably capable 
in debate. It is also the only extended piece of his writing which survives. 


Colleagues in the Assembly did not react so positively. Upon Durand’s re- 
election, the House voted 12 to 9 in favour of ordering his detention at the 
York Gaol for the duration of the session as punishment for ‘‘scandalous and 
malicious libel’ directed against ‘‘the Lieutenant-Governor and the late Parlia- 
ment of this Province.’’ In addition to the arrest, writs were issued for an elec- 
tion to fill the Wentworth seat, and only by a 10 to 9 vote did the Assembly 
resolve that Durand could stand for that seat. His political opponents at the 
Head-of-the-Lake raised an additional complaint. A Grand Jury - a favoured 
body for airing political complaint - was chaired by John Willson. In August of 
1817, it assembled evidence to show that Durand had not met the precise 
qualifications for office, and by taking an oath of eligibility he had committed 
false swearing. Durand missed the 1817 session, the Assembly having attended 
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to his comfort in gaol, but he established the correct qualifications and won re- 
election in time to participate in the February and March 1818 session. 


James Durand’s commitments to the rights of British subjects and his 
ability to argue a case marked him as a spokesman of dissent. His Parliamentary 
skills were those of an advocate of causes. It was not long before the very House 
which had imprisoned and nearly banished him called upon Durand to carry on 
a constitutional battle at the end of March, 1818. In his own constituency, 
moreover, he had attained stature. Upon his 1816 return from Quinte, Durand 
busied himself with local affairs in a manner that made him a strong candidate 
during his trials of 1817. He had guided a Bill through the House which 
established the Gore District in 1816. A private arrangement for the purchase 
of lots in the Hamilton townsite, a deal arranged by property owners George 
Hamilton and Nathaniel Hughson, with Durand spreading the word among 
members of the Assembly, may have helped to make Hamilton the District 
Town. 


The convenience of settling legal matters or registering memorials at a 
local courthouse, not to mention prospects for patronage around the cour- 
thouse and gaol, could only delight Wentworth residents. One of the first of- 
fices in the new district went to Durand when, in the Spring of 1816, he took 
the oath as Road Commissioner responsible for the main road. More important, 
he became the Registrar for Wentworth and Halton; the position offered op- 
portunities for inside knowledge on land, and provided useful contacts. In 
January, 1817, Durand sat as foreman for a ‘‘Grand Inquest at Ancaster,’’ the 
object being to investigate disorders which could disrupt the progress of a road 
to the Grand River and beyond. Alleged disorder among the Indians was the 
concern. All of these examples of community leadership denote an interest in 
settlement and development. These concerns led Durand and many other 
disaffected residents to support the investigations of Robert Gourlay into the 
state of the Province. Gourlay’s endeavour stirred up the hostility of those who 
had been responsible for the state of the colony’s settlement and internal im- 
provements. Durand chaired a meeting at Newton’s Hotel in Ancaster to col- 
lect local information for Gourlay. Truly, 1817 found Durand a busy and con- 
troversial figure, briefly in gaol, but at the centre of both dissent and develop- 
ment at the Head-of-the-Lake. 

After the residence in gaol, James Durand nonetheless managed to re- 
establish his position as a House leader throughout 1818. One of his initial ac- 
tions was to co-sponsor a resolution requesting an increase in representation for 
the House of Assembly. Two committee assignments did signal that the House 
recognized Durand as a peerless defender of the House’s position in relation to 
the power of the Executive and the Legislative Council. As Chairman of the 
Committee of Public Accounts, he expressed concern about how the annual 
grant from Great Britain, the Army funds and the Crown Revenues had been 
spent. Like many others involved with Robert Gourlay, he felt that these 
monies had not been used for the proper development of the colony but had 
gone toward lining the pockets of Government favourites. What concerned the 
House was the difficulty experienced in securing information. The meagre in- 
formation which Durand’s committee assembled proved sufficient to support a 
claim of excesses in remuneration and a few improper expenditures. 


The complaints also involved a contest between the House of Assembly 
and the Executive. The House, led by Durand’s committee, wanted informa- 
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tion on the funds that were supplied by the Government of Great Britain on 
Crown revenue and spent without the knowledge of elected representatives. A 
second committee chaired by Durand similarly involved defining the rights of 
the House. A bill concerning customs duties had been sent from the House of 
Assembly to the Legislative Council; the Council refused to accept it without 
amendments. The House took the position that, like the House of Commons in 
Great Britain, it alone could draft money bills, or revise them in any substantial 
way. The ensuing deadlock caused Samuel Smith, the Administrator of Upper 
Canada, to prorogue the session. 


The rights of British subjects remained a concern of Durand when the 
House met next in October and November, 1818. A meeting of supporters of 
Robert Gourlay in York had brought executive condemnation from the new 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland. The House now received peti- 
tions protesting the Executive’s suppression of Gourlay, stressing the nght of 
free assembly. Durand, signalling his continued support of the Gourlay cause, 
moved that one petition from Kingston be brought before the House. Occa- 
sions also presented themselves for his commercial development interests to 
serve the colony. He sat on a committee to consider improvements to St. 
Lawrence navigation. He chaired another which recommended linking Lakes 


Erie and Ontario by construction of a canal using Chippawa and Twelve Mile 
Creeks. 


To summarize Durand’s credo as a public figure, he championed the 
British constitution and an efficient use of revenues to enhance transportation 
and rapid settlement, rather than taking funds to fill the pockets of office 
holders. Except for mention in local history as the odd character who sold the 
future Hamilton townsite, preferring a salt works, he has not received sufficient 
attention, perhaps for sound reasons. The descent into obscurity began with 
political defeat, first by influential George Hamilton in 1821 and then by Allan 
MacNab in 1830. Neither opponent was a lightweight, so the defeats should 
not come as a surprise. Adding to the neglect of James Durand by subsequent 
generations, he died on 22 March, 1833, too early to have had much oppor- 
tunity to participate in the events leading to the Rebellion of 1837. Moreover, 
by 1820 his reform credentials came under critical scrutiny. 


Lieutenant-Governor Maitland, unpopular with reformers, had Durand’s 
sympathy. During Maitland’s administration a considerable amount of internal 
improvement began. The support for harbours, canals, and roads may have 
harmonized with Durand’s views, particularly as he remained a very active mer- 
chant with a considerable personal interest in seeing trade and settlement ad- 
vanced by government action. It seems, too, that Maitland expressed favour for 
Durand. As a registrar, a public officer, and as a supporter of Maitland, 
Durand’s ambiguity antagonized William Lyon Mackenzie. One can imagine 
the distress of Mackenzie upon learning of Durand’s serving as parade marshall 
when Maitland visited Hamilton in 1825. In fact, Durand remained attached to 
the reform cause, attending its meetings throughout the 1820's, and certainly 
influencing his soon-to-be politically-active sons, James Jr. and Charles. 
Defeated and caught in a compromise, James Durand passed out of the 
political centre of Upper Canada and into business, his place in the reform 
cause taken by individuals who had the good fortune to rise to prominence in a 


rich period of journalism and to engage in rebellion. Durand was not unimpor- 
tant, merely eclipsed. 
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Durand’s business affairs grew after 1820. He erected two saw mills on 
Fairchild’s Creek, and secured 1200 acres with fields and timber stands near the 
Grand River and his saw mills. He still held land in Norfolk County, and later 
opened a store near London and purchased land at Sarnia. In the late 1820s, 
along with his son-in-law, Peter Hunter Hamilton, and his former employee, 
Peter Desjardins, Durand participated in the Desjardins Canal folly, filling in 
as company president on occasion. Two of his children married into the Head- 
of-the-Lake gentry. Daughter Harriet married Peter Hunter Hamilton; son 
James married Maria Rolph, the daughter of George Rolph. The post-1820 ac- 
tivities, however, were too tame to stir enduring notice. No less interesting than 
earlier figures like St. Jean Baptiste Rousseau and Richard Beasley, James 
Durand leads us into a few general observations about politics, commerce and 
society in Upper Canada. 


Men with assets and talents to achieve prominence in Upper Canada’s 
frontier days, if measured by the quality of James Durand, where shrewd, 
learned, and ambitious. Their designs, skills, and circumstances made for com- 
binations of actions that defy attempts to sort out and catagorize them as either 
loyalists, heroes, traitors, reformers or tories. To confine our notions of the past 
to handy labels dehumanizes history. Selfishness, principle, pursuit of 
pleasures, and failure, were all part of life. If we forget this, and prefer to either 
idolize or discard local figures, then honesty and interest are not being served. 


The economy, culture and society of Upper Canada from 1800 to 1830, 
the realm of James Durand, was rich in individuals, opportunities, and con- 
flict. Land and settlement promotion figures as major but risky business enter- 
prises. To understand this is to appreciate the significance of public offices, 
some aspects of political controversies, and the alliances and rivalries among 
families. Durand’s career had its share of land related controversies. After 1812 
loyalty and what it meant to be a British subject, introduced additional con- 
cerns, but the range of positions defies any simple division into loyal and 
disloyal. James Durand’s outspoken views on the military in 1814 and 1815 
came from a significant strand of British tradition, that of civil liberties and the 
right to dissent. An adventurous Englishman on the Upper Canadian frontier, 
his eventful careers testify to the richness of our local history. 


Durand House, 1806, John South (T.R. Woodhouse Collection) 
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THE STORY OF ARCHIBALD KERR, 
THOMAS C. KERR, AND INGLEWOOD 


by Wilham D. King 


(An Address to the Society on May 11, 1979) 


During the period 1840 to 1855, years of economic expansion in 
Hamilton, one of the city’s leading businessmen was Archibald Kerr. He was 
well-regarded by his contemporaries, none of whom doubted that he was mak- 
ing a real impression on the commercial life of the city. Kerr was also the 
builder of Inglewood, a Gothic mansion situated at the foot of the Hamilton 
escarpment, the finest home of its type in the city and distinguished by interior 
plasterwork which ranks among the finest in North America. 


Kerr was born in 1815 at Merksworth, near Paisley, Scotland, and 1s believ- 
ed to have been educated at the parish schools there. In 1832 he came to Mon- 


treal, where he remained for four years in the employ of an uncle, William 
Kerr. 


Little is known of the Kerr family in earlier generations. Andrew Kerr, 
once a magistrate in the Gore District, was born in Paisley in 1785 and so was 
likely a relation, but aside from this, little has come to light. The name itself 
was a popular one. 


Quebec, Lower Canada, during the time that Archibald Kerr lived there, 
was far from restful. The British were in the minority, and many of the French 
felt that their rights and privileges were in jeopardy due to British colonial rule. 
Montreal had recently suffered a disappointment of its own. At one time, 
because of its strategic position on the St. Lawrence, linking the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic, Montreal was regarded as the future financial capital of the nor- 
thern part of the continent. But the Erie Canal in New York State, completed 
in 1825, and the American tariff on Canadian manufactured goods, proved 
disastrous for the British merchants who had held such high hopes for the city. 


Presumably the time that Kerr spent with his uncle was a period of train- 
ing in business, for which the young man showed a definite talent. In 1836, 
Kerr came east to settle in Hamilton, Upper Canada, at that ume a Police 
Village with a population of something over two thousand. Like Montreal, 
Hamilton occupied a commercially advantageous geographical position, 
situated on a natural harbour at the head of Lake Ontario. Business in the town 
was brisk and Hamilton was competing with neighbouring Dundas for com- 
mercial leadership in the area. 


Soon after his arrival, Archibald commenced business with his brother, 
Thomas Cockburn Kerr (1819-1878), in the wholesale dry goods trade, under 
the name ‘‘A & T.C. Kerr.’’ It was later reported that each invested a capital 
sum of four or five thousand pounds in the company, indicating that neither 
began business in Hamilton at the lowest economic rank. Archibald was ap- 
parently the company’s senior partner and played the leading role in its direc- 
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tion. Generally, he seems to have overshadowed his brother Thomas. The only 
other member of Kerr’s immediate family of whom we have record is a sister. 


Margaret Ann Kerr. She married a physician, William Kerr, and resided in 
Galt, Ontario. 


On March 6, 1839, Archibald Kerr married Catherine McLaren, a 
daughter of the late Duncan McLaren, who had been a merchant in Stirling, 
Scotland. The ceremony was held in Hamilton, the Reverend Alexander Gale 
officiating. Seven children of the union grew to adulthood: two sons, Ar- 
chibald and Richard; and five daughters: Catherine, Eliza, Frances, Emily and 
Mary. Their births ranged over a period of about a decade. 


By 1840, ‘A & T.C. Kerr’’ was a well-established and profitable local 
firm. Fortunately, a comprehensive record of the success of the company is pro- 
vided by the records of R.G. Dun and Company, credit-raters, which reported 
on firms in the area. The first record of the Kerrs in that company’s ledger was 
made in July, 1843; by this time the brothers were doing a large business and 
were rumoured to be wealthy. Like many other members of the city’s merchant 
class, they also speculated in real estate. 


The Kerrs purchased property on the south side of King Street, 18-20, bet- 
ween King and Hughson streets, extending back to Main Street, and erected for 
their business a substantial 3-storey building with a stylish, symmetrical stone 
facade. One of the earliest references to this building came from The Spectator 
of May 27, 1848. In its description of the Queen’s birthday celebration which 
had just taken place, The Spectator noted that: 


On proceeding into the City, we noticed flags, banners, and 
streamers, floating in all directions, from windows, balconies, hou- 
setops, domes and poles. One or two of the merchants’ stores were 
beautifully decorated with evergreens, affording a beautiful con- 
trast to the many coloured flags and emblems which floated on 
every hand. Of these the buildings of Messrs. R. Juson & Co.,* and 
Messrs. A. & T.C. Kerr, were most neatly and effectively decorated. 


The Kerr building was later the property of A. Duncan and Company, 
Knox Morgan and Company, John Lennox and Louis Minden. It now serves 
both office and commercial functions. 


Throughout the 1840’s, the Kerrs continued to do a successful trade, 
regularly receiving shipments at the Port of Hamilton from England and New 
York. The company was considered perfectly solvent and won the repeated 
commendations of the credit raters. In 1848 Kerr was called ‘‘the best business 
man here.’’ In 1849, the credit rater commented that the Kerrs ‘‘worked hard 
and made what they are now worth.’’ In 1850, the verdict was simple: ‘“The 
safest house in the country.’’ It should be emphasized that the function of 
R.G. Dun and Company was to determine whether businesses were suitable for 
loans. As such, its records provide one of the few potentially unbiased accounts 
of business activity in this period. 


About 1850, ‘‘A. & T.C. Kerr’’ became ‘‘A. & T.C. Kerr & Co.”’ John 


*Richard Juson was a hardware dealer and proprietor of a Hamilton nail fac- 
tory. He was a lifelong friend of Archibald Kerr. 
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Brown, who had once been a bookkeeper with the company, became a partner, 
and a branch was opened in London, Ontario, under the name ‘‘Kerr, Brown & 
Co.’’ Another individual associated with the London branch was John J. 
MacKenzie. 


Although his business was undoubtedly Archibald Kerr’s prime interest, 
his concerns extended over various aspects of Hamilton’s commercial and 
cultural life. Because of his reliance on importing, he was naturally concerned 
with the improvement of shipping facilities at Hamilton Harbour. He was one 
of the promotors of the Burlington Bay Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
which was chartered in 1847. It was explained in the prospectus of this com- 
pany that 


The Want of adequate facilities for Buildings and the Repairs 
of Vessels and Steam Engines, with suitable wharves, and other shel- 
ter for shipping, has been so seriously felt at the Port of Hamilton, 
as to induce the projectors of the Company to procure from the Le- 
gislature an Act of Incorporation, combining the business of Ship 
Building with that of Engineers and Iron Founders. 


However, the efforts of the projectors were not immediately successful; the 
works were not constructed until about 1858, after a new charter had been 
granted. In 1848, the name ‘‘A. & T.C. Kerr’’ appeared on a list of those who 
had applied to the Legislature for an act incorporating a Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company. Nothing is known of what took place. 


Kerr was one of thirty-six men who formed the Hamilton Board of Trade 
on April 29, 1845. Among the other gentlemen present at the organizational 
meeting were Isaac Buchanan, later President of the Board, Richard Juson, 
Hugh Cossart Baker, and John Young. The Board of Trade, predecessor of the 
Chamber of Commerce, defined its objectives as the promoting of equitable 
mercantile principles; correcting abuses in trade; protecting the city’s rights, 
and pursuing her interests. Kerr was chosen as a director, a position he held for 
a number of years. 


The Board became involved in various issues of local and colonial 
economic importance, including matters relating to navigation and the com- 
pletion of the Burlington and Dundas Canals. It was adament in its opposition 
to Britain’s move to free trade between 1846 and 1849, which severely 
disrupted the colonial economy. 


Railway development, encouraged by the Board of Trade because of its 
importance to transportation, was the primary factor underlying Hamilton’s 
boom in the early 1850’s. Promotion of railroads was led in the city by Sir Allan 
MacNab, Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly, and Isaac 
Buchanan, a wealthy local wholesale merchant. MacNab once stated bluntly 
that ‘Railways are my politics’, and many of his efforts, both political and 
personal, were devoted to their construction. In 1834, he promoted the London 
and Gore Railway, bur he and his associates were unable to raise the sum of 
100,000 English pounds, which was necessary for the line’s completion. 
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However, the scheme developed into a far larger proposition to construct a 
railway from Niagara Falls to Windsor. This line, The Great Western Railway, 
was incorporated in 1845 and its capital stock fixed at 1,500,000 English 
pounds, divided into 60,000 shares valued at 25 English pounds each. Sir Allan 
was named president of the railway company. 


Since there was no possibility that such an amount could be raised through 
voluntary private investment, MacNab and his fellow promoters appealed to 
the government for funds. The Legislature acted in 1849 to make railroad sub- 
sidies legal, and to authorize municipalities to purchase railway stock. Beginn- 
ing in the summer of that year, a series of meetings were held in Hamilton at 
which the city considered such an investment. Archibald Kerr’s name appears 
on requisitions to the mayor for the holding of these meetings. They eventually 
led to Hamilton investing 50,000 English pounds. Archibald and Thomas Kerr 
each invested 1,000 English pounds in the line. 


With additional assistance from financial houses in the U.S. and abroad, 
the railway was completed in 1854. The following year, 1855, marked 
MacNab’s twenty-fifth anniversary as Hamilton’s representative in the 
Legislature, and at this time he was also serving as Prime Minister in the short- 
lived MacNab-Morin Administration. On November 29th of that year, Mac- 
Nab was honoured at a testimonial dinner at the Mechanics’ Institute. Ar- 
chibald Kerr played a role in this event as a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to procure the testimonial: a magnificent service of plate. Also on the 
committee were Richard Juson, Donald MacInnes, and no less a personage than 
the Lieutenant-Governor himself, Sir Francis Bond Head. The testimonial was 
presented to MacNab in appreciation for his services generally, but 


especially for the important aid he has rendered in the Con- 
struction of the Great Western Railway, which has conferred the 
most important and lasting benefits - moral, fiscal, and political 

- upon Hamilton and Upper Canada. 


Unfortunately, those who lauded the Great Western’s construction were 
premature in their verdict. In order to invest in the railroad, the city had bor- 
rowed mote than it was able to repay. This mistake was one of the causes of the 
crash and depression which, in the 1860’s, left Hamilton bankrupt and embar- 
rassed. 


In 1847, Archibald Kerr was involved in the establishment of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company. Until that time, Canadians were obliged to purchase 
insurance from agencies of foreign companies. Canada Life was the first life in- 
surance company in British North America. It was organized at a public 
meeting held in Hamilton in August, 1847, under the leadership of Hugh 
Cossart Baker Sr. The meeting resolved that the company commence business 
with a capital of 50,000 English pounds, and a committee of twenty, including 
Kerr, was appointed until a Board of Directors could be elected. Shares were of- 
fered for sale early in October and all were purchased within two hours. 


At the shareholders’ meeting on October 11, 1847, Kerr was elected one 
of twenty directors, and on the following day, he was chosen as one of five 
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Trustees, with Baker as President of the Company. At the first annual meeting 
of Canada Life, its success was reviewed: one hundred and forty-four policies 
had been issued, but since none of the policy-holders had died, no claims were 
paid. Profits, however, were not calculated until the second annual meeting. 
Archibald Kerr, despite his interest in the company’s establishment, held his 
directorship for only a couple of years. Also, Kerr was interested in road- 
building in the Hamilton area, and was involved in the operation of a milling 
business in Paris, Ontario. 


The Kerrs exhibited an interest in the cultural life of Hamilton by 
subscribing thirty pounds, one of the largest contributions, to the building 
fund of the Mechanics’ Institute. This building was opened on James Street 
North in 1853. The Mechanics’ Institutes in Canada were inspired by the 
British practice of establishing such organizations in order to advance the 
technical and scientific education of the working classes. But in Hamilton 
many, if not most of the members, were businessmen or professional people. 
The Institute came into being in 1839 with the opening of a library of 126 
volumes. It prospered, and when the Mechanics’ Hall was opened in 1853, ata 
cost of some 4,000 English pounds, it became the centre of Hamilton’s cultural 
life. The building was large and accomodating, and included an auditorium 
capable of seating 1,000. 


Records do not suggest that Archibald Kerr was a leading supporter of any 
of the city’s charitable organizations, although his brother Thomas displayed 
some interest. However, in the summer of 1852, after a fire had destroyed a 
considerable section of Montreal, Archibald joined a committee of twenty-six 
local citizens to raise money toward help. 


Kerr’s interest in Hamilton’s cultural life appears to have been secondary 
to his prime concern - business. The dry goods company prospered under his 
direction and by the end of the 1840’s he was a rich man. At this point he turn- 
ed his attention to the construction of a house called ‘‘Inglewood’’ which, with 
the investment of considerable wealth and taste, became one of Canada West’s 
finest, rivalling that of any merchant in the colony’s leading cities. 


Hamilton was a successful and prominent city, and Kerr was one of its 
best-known merchants. Twenty-three of his forty years had been spent in 
Canada, and he had become rich. It was this fortune that enabled him to return 
to his homeland 1n retirement. A notice was placed in the local press informing 
the public that as of March 31, 1855, the business connection between Ar- 
chibald and Thomas Kerr in Hamilton, and between Archibald and his 
brother; John Brown, and John J. MacKenzie, in London, had been ceased by 
limitation. In Hamilton, the dry goods trade was carried on by Kerr, Brown & 
Co., and in London, by Kerr, Mackenzie & Co. A business connection in 
Hamilton was also formed, perhaps at a somewhat later date, between Thomas 
Kerr and William F. Murray. 


In Scotland, the Kerrs leased an estate near Edinburgh, known as 
Ravelston, which comprised a large stone manor-house and extensive gardens. 
Ravelston was in the hands of the Keith family and its descendants, from 1726 
until just prior to the First World War. It was believed to have been built 
sometime around 1810, and later became the Mary Erskine School for Girls, an 
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Edinburgh Merchant Company School. Sir Walter Scott was an admirerer of 
Ravelston and in his novel Waverley, the Tully-Veolan was patterned after the 
formal gardens there. When the Kerrs lived at Ravelston, they were the tenants 
of Sir William Murray-Keith.* 


During his years in Scotland, Kerr communicated regularly with his 
friends in Hamilton, and continued to take an interest in her affairs. Visitors 
from the city were sometimes entertained at Ravelston. Adam Brown was a 
guest there just prior to 1860, his first visit to Scotland since leaving the country 
in the early 1830's. He recorded the occasion in his reminiscences: 


I was then a guest of the late Archibald Kerr, formerly of 
Hamilton, who lived at Revelstoke(sic), a beautiful place, seven mi- 
les out of Edinburgh, and celebrated by being mentioned in one of 
Sit Walter Scott’s novels, and when I told him that I knew the abso- 
lute locality of the house, [where Adam Brown had lived while in 
Scotland], he doubted it but when he came out of Church, I said to 
him that I was going to find the house where I lived and that all I 
wanted to refresh my locality, was a wide street with gardens in the 
middle and a very old church at the head of the street, looking 
down. I was telling him this as we walked along Princess Street, 
and looking to a street of Princess, I saw my church and I said ‘‘All 
right Mr. Kerr, I am going to find our house now. I see my old 
church and I will meet you at the Doctor’s Church at three o’clock.”’ 
I can well remember the look on his face when discussing the mat- 
ter after we got home that afternoon. 


The period 1861-62 is the best documented in the life of Archibald Kerr; a 
constant commentary is provided by the John Young Papers in the Hamilton 
Public Library. Young was a Hamilton merchant. The papers contain many let- 
ters which passed between him and Kerr, as well as other letters referring to 
Kerr. 


Apparently Archibald Kerr also retained an interest in improving the 
quality of Hamilton’s public places, for he gave a drinking fountain to the city 
in 1860. The fountain was placed at the western end of Gore Park, which was 
landscaped and beautified in that year. Water flowed from a lion’s mouth on 
the fountain, and a wrought iron lampstand rose from the top. Despite the 
handsomeness of Kerr’s gift, it was later dismantled. 


Eighteen sixty-seven ts the last year in which Kerr was recorded as a tenant 
at Ravelston. In 1866 he re-entered business in London, presumably again in 
the dry goods trade. However, this was mainly for the benefit of one of his sons. 
The business was successful and expanded to considerable size. While in Lon- 
don, Archibald Kerr lived at 21 Lancaster Gate, in the fashionable district of 


*Another member of this family, William Allan Murray, was born at Ravelston 
in 1814. His great-grandson, the late John Angus McDougald, became one of 
Canada’s wealthiest financiers. McDougald borrowed the name of his ancestral 
home for the holding company, Ravelston Corporation, which currently con- 
trols Argus Corporation and thus a number of large Canadian businesses. 
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Paddington, north of Hyde Park. Numbers 19 and 21 Lancaster Gate are now 
the premises of the Merchant Navy Welfare Board. 


Some unusually interesting references to the life of the Kerrs in later years 
were made in the letters of Catharine Keogh, the mother-in-law of Adam 
Brown, who lived at Shrewsbury in the County of Shropshire. The Kerrs were 
acquainted with Mrs. Keogh, and in her letters to her daughter and son-in-law, 
she sometimes spoke of them. In the autumn of 1867, following an excursion 
to Paris with the Kerrs, she wrote: 


The Prince Imperial was not in Paris, as it was deemed too ex- 
citing for the child, on account of so many royal personages being 
assembled there. I did enjoy Mrs. Kerr’s society in the exhibition. 
Sheila and Miss Sconce claimed Archie’s company elsewhere which I 
did not regret; - is he proud or shy, or reserved, or stupid? There 
seemed little to attract on slight acquaintance - perhaps it requires 
time to get beyond his apparent stiffness. Mrs. Kerr spoke of her 
daughter’s recent union with her characteristic reserve, but she 
certainly committed one lapsus linuae, for when I asked her where 
she would reside, she replied ‘‘in Edinburgh, that was one indu- 
cement to marry, her fondness for the city & its society.’’ adding 
‘* ..of course this was not the primary one.”’ 


The daughter to whom Mrs. Keogh refers was Frances Juson Kerr, who had 
recently married Robert Sconce. Regrettably, we do not know whether Mrs. 
Keogh was referring to Archie Kerr Senior, or Junior. 


It is possible that the Kerrs changed residence once, shortly before Ar- 
chibald Kerr’s death, as the probate of his will stated that he resided in the 
town of Bayswater, in Middlesex. 


In July of 1868, Kerr visited his friend Richard Juson, who was then 
residing in Shrewbury. Kerr fell unexpectedly ill, and he died at Juson’s house 
on July 21st, aged fifty-three. The suddeness of his death shocked the family, 
and in Canada the press immediately published obituaries praising him. 
Hamilton’s Evening Times said that 


by his indomitable energy, perseverence and high-toned in- 
tegrity of character, he succeeded in amasing a princely fortune, 
and what is far better, in leaving his mark on the fabric of our Ca- 
nadian commercial community. 


Kerr's will, dated June 8, 1866, appointed Richard Juson, Kerr’s son-in- 
law Robert Sconce, and Frances Kerr his wife, as executors of the estate. 
Kerr’s residence at the time of his death, and all its contents, were left to Mrs. 
Kerr, along with twenty-five thousand pounds. Each of the children was left 
ten thousand pounds, with a special provision for Richard and the daughters 
under the age of twenty-one. Margaret Ann Kerr, Archibald’s sister, received 
five thousand pounds. 
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Little is known of Archibald Kerr’s family and descendants. His daughter 
Frances married Robert Sconce, as mentioned. His daughter Catherine married 
William Finlay in July, 1867, and they resided in Edinburgh. Finlay served as 
secretary of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Company. Archibald Kerr Jr., 
the elder son, had his son, Archibald Cockburn Kerr, christened on April 20, 
1870. 


Mary Keogh wrote of Archibald Jr.’s wife: 


‘The Mamma is an agreeable sensible person, highly calcula- 
ted to retain her husband’s love and admiration, by her intrinsic 
worth. Externally she is not the one so critical a young man may 
have been expected to select, - but this youthful love has borne him 
to a present happy possession.”’ 


The young family later left Scotland for Kansas, possibly for reasons con- 
nected with business. In this regard, the ever-observant Mrs. Keogh wrote: 


All the friends, on this side of the Atlantic, think Mr. A. 
Kerr’s removal to Kansas a mistake, especially with an increasing 
family but it is an experiment which, to say the least, is better than 
idleness; and should it not succeed he will still have means at his 
command to adopt something else. 


Of the remaining four children of Archibald Kerr and Catherine McLaren 
Kerr, little has come to light. 


A & T.C. Kerr, 18-20 King E. (left of the Bank) (Hamilton Public Library) 
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THOMAS COCKBURN KERR 


After his brother left Canada, Thomas Kerr leased Inglewood, and resided 
there with his family until 1864. In 1850, he had been married to Catherine 
Elizabeth Thomas, daughter of Hamilton’s well-known sheriff, Edward Cart- 
wright Thomas. 


Thomas Kerr was a community-minded individual, who was involved in 
several ways in Hamilton’s social and cultural life. During the 1840’s, he had 
served as First Vice President of the St. Andrew’s Benevolent Society. Once, at 
a St. Andrew’s Day banquet held by the society, Thomas expressed a dual 
loyalty and a sense of belonging, which his brother may not have had, in a toast 
to ‘‘the land we live in.’’ On this occasion, Thomas also acted as croupier. His 
wife, Catherine, was an active supporter of the Hamilton Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, which had been established in 1846 ‘‘for the good of the poor and 
helpless.’ 


The Kerrs were strong supporters of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church tn 
Hamilton, later named St. Paul’s. As an elder, Thomas Kerr played a role in 
bringing about the construction of a new church, a magnificent building 
designed by William Thomas, opened for worship in 1857. 


Thomas Kerr was also concerned with literary matters, and at Kerr, Brown 
and Company, a warehouse library was operated for the benefit of employees, 
something of an innovation then. In 1855, the Mercantile Library Association 
sponsored an essay contest, and Thomas offered a prize of forty dollars for the 
best essay on ‘‘The Public Press - its influence on Society, and the duties and 
responsibilities of those employed in its conduct.”’ 


However, Thomas Kerr’s talents in business may have been inferior to 
those of his brother. In 1861, Richard Juson commented very succinctly 1n a let- 
ter to John Young, ‘‘I have no good opinion of John Brown, and Thomas as far 
as business is concerned is little better than a non-entity.”’ 


After leaving Inglewood in 1864, the T.C. Kerrs took up residence in a 
smaller, yet still substantial stone house, at the northeast corner of MacNab and 
Herkimer Streets. The house, called ‘‘Merksworth’’. in recollection of the Scot- 
tish birthplace of the Kerrs, had been recently built by Hamilton merchant 
James Osborne. The Merksworth Apartments now occupy the site. 


Thomas Cockburn Kerr died on November 21, 1878, while visiting Lon- 
don, England, and was burried in Kensal Green Cemetery. After his death, the 
widow presented a memorial tablet to St. Paul’s, Hamilton, 


as a tribute of her loving remembrance, and a token of the 
sacredness of the ties which bind her to St. Paul’s Church. 


Mrs. Kerr lived at Merksworth, until her death about two years later, and 
the Kerr’s two sons, Thomas Cockburn and Edward Cartwright, both employed 
as clerks in Hamilton, resided with their mother. 
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INGLEWOOD 


In December of 1848, Kerr purchased from Peter Hunter Hamilton and 
Thomas Clark Street several acres of land, at the base of the escarpment, west of 
James street and above Aberdeen avenue then known as Concession street, an 
area which was becoming the dwelling place of some of the city’s wealthiest 
citizens. 


The precise date that Archibald Kerr built Inglewood has not been ascer- 
tained. However, an outline of the house appears on an 1850-51 map of the ci- 
ty, surveyed and drawn by Marcus Smith, indicating that construction must 
have been commenced not long after the purchase of the property. 


The Kerrs apparently did not move into the house until some time in 
1853. A notice inserted in The Spectator, dated September 3 of that year, in- 
dicated that the Kerrs had been residing at another house - later known as 
Bellevue: - 


For Sale, That finely situated residence and Grounds at the 
head of John Street, under the Mountain, the property of RJ. 
Hamilton, Esq., and recently occupied by Archibald Kerr, Esquire. 


It may be assumed that by the time this notice was placed in The Spec- 
tator, the Kerrs had moved to their new home, Inglewood. 


Inglewood was much larger than the Hamilton house, and a far more im- 
pressive building. Architecturally it followed the Gothic Revival style, and was 
the finest of several such houses built in Hamilton during the period. Although 
the architect is not definitely known, Inglewood bears the hallmarks of a 
William Thomas design. Thomas was by this time very well-known, his offices 
serving Nova Scotia as well as Canada East and West. He designed some of 
Toronto’s finest pre-Confederation buildings, including his own office and 
residence, Oakham House, which was similar in design to that of Archibald 
Kerr. 


Inglewood was built with exceptional proportions. Externally, the house 
was faithful to the Gothic requirements, but greater workmanship and artistry 
were employed inside. The estate retained a balanced appearance only because 
of the extensive open space around the building. 


The outside walls are of limestone, for many years the city’s prime 
building medium. The facade, facing eastward, comprises a Gothic doorway, 
window above, and small window in the apex of the slightly projecting gabled 
bay. Symmetry is achieved by a window at either side of the bay at both levels. 
The windows at Inglewood are composed of a single mullion and two lancet 
lights, and along the northern side of the house they are large and provide a 
panoramic view of the city below. This side of the house is distinguished by 
three gables, an oriel window bordered with stained glass, and a stylish veran- 


dah. 


The roofs are steeply pitched, and surmounted by clustered chimneys and 
a belvedere. (The latter adornment was one of the old city’s highest points). 


a? 


The master of Inglewood could, if he so desired, take his telescope and survey 
the ships in the harbour from its balcony. The Gothic requirement of an 1r- 
regular silhouette is capably fulfilled by the several projections and gables of 
the house. Gothic detail is also present in the barge-boards, finials, and pen- 
dants, the label moulding of the doors and windows, and in the elaborate 
verandah and low terrace wall, the latter formed by a series of quatrefoils carved 
in wood. . 


Inglewood’s size allowed for both a striking appearance and well- 
proportioned rooms inside. Its thirty-odd rooms attained a level of workman- 
ship which few of its contemporaries could equal; minute attention was paid to 
virtually every detail. The rooms on both floors were placed around long halls 
running east to west. The main corridor at Inglewood was entered by way of a 
small inner porch. The latter was the room where the visitor waited before be- 
ing admitted to the house, and in order to impress him suitably, tradition 
directed that the room be highly ornamented. At Inglewood the visitor could 
contemplate the mosaic floor, the detail of the entrance door and the door to 
the main hall, both carved in walnut, and, gazing above him, the fan vaulting 
in plaster of the ceiling, demonstrating an artisan’s skill, unmatched elsewhere 
in the city. 


Three reception rooms overlooked the city. The first of these, at the front 
of the house, was the smallest, but was distinctive because of its black marble 
mantelpiece and its elaborate ceiling, which comprised several sectioned areas 
around a hexagonal central medaillon. The dining room beyond was the largest 
of the reception rooms. Its mantelpiece was of white marble and, like the one 


in the smaller room, carved in the Gothic design. The dining room was lighted 
by the oriel and other large windows. The cusped tracery of the ceiling was its 
leading feature. The drawing room at Inglewood, contained in a separate wing, 
was in effect a continuation of the main hall. It possessed the unusual feature of 
windows on three of its four walls. It was entered at one end through sliding 
doors from the hall, and at the opposite end of the room was a fireplace carved 
in wood. The use of wood, not only in the fireplace but in the dado and the 
framing of the doors and windows, was prominent here. The ceiling in the 
drawing room was embellished with plaster beams. Both the drawing and din- 
ing rooms had access to the terrace overlooking the city. 


The rooms in the mountain side of the house were of less elaborate propor- 
tions. A small room at the front of the house, possibly a library, contained a 
wooden fireplace whose firechamber was bordered with painted tiles, each 
depicting a scene from Shakespeare. Beyond this was a five-sided solarium. Its 
exterior walls were lined with windows and its sloping roof surmounted by a 
skylight lined with tiny lancet lights. 


The staircase was set at a right angle to the main corridor in a separate stair 
hall. It was formed by a central flight to a landing and a pair of return flights to 
the upper hall. The landing was lighted by the largest Gothic window in the 
house. The rail, a continuous pierced screen, was carved in the Gothic design, 
and corresponded to the tracery of the mantelpieces, ceilings, and inner shut- 
ters in other parts of the house. The rooms in Inglewood’s second storey were 
smaller and simpler in design, but still reflecting the quality and workmanship 
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of the main floor. In summary, Inglewood was an expensive and impressive 
house. But its design was of a refined nature, and although the Gothic detail 
prevailed throughout, it was neither overbearing nor ostentatious. 


The attention given to the construction and furnishings of a Victorian 
mansion were also given to the gardens. Fortunately, some record of the 
gardens at Inglewood has been preserved. Adam Brown, an acquaintance of 
Kerrs, wrote in his Reminiscences: 


Among other matters in which I have taken a deep interest, 
I may mention that very soon after coming to Hamilton, I became 
interested in the Horticultural Society and became its President. 
In those days, the society was very flourishing. The leading men of 
the city, such as W.P. McLaren, John Young, Archibald Kerr, Ri- 
chard Jewsome (sic) and others, had beautiful conservatories and 
they allowed their gardeners to compete for the prizes offered by 
the Society. I attribute very largely, the present taste for horticulture 
in Hamilton, to the encouragement it received in the early days 
of this Society. 


Interestingly, the names of two gardeners employed by Kerr are available 
to us. The first, Daniel Miles, died in 1850, and so may not have worked at In- 
glewood. The other, Charles Weston, entered the various horticultural com- 
petitions mentioned by Adam Brown, and occasionally brought distinction to 
the Kerr gardens. For example, in the Spring Show of 1854, in which there 
were some fifty categories for prizes, he was awarded the second prize for 
flowering heath; and in the vegetable category was given second prize for a half 
peck of early peas and a quart of gooseberries; and first prize for a bunch of 
parsley. 


Inglewood was surrounded by slightly more than ten acres, between Bay 
and James streets. There is a record of greenhouses, hothouses, and stables be- 
ing located on Aberdeen Avenue during the occupancy of a later owner in the 
1870’s, but whether these were original to the building of Inglewood 1s not 
known. The remaining portion of a substantial estate wall may still be seen at 
Inglewood. However, despite the comfort and pleasure that life on this scale 
provided, Archibald Kerr and his family resided there for only about three 
years. 


Business had prospered. The credit raters continued to praise Kerr’s com- 
pany with phrases like ‘‘perfectly responsible’’ and ‘‘one of the first houses in 
Canada West.’’ A comment entered in the register on July 10, 1855, reads: 


....as formerly reported, one of our first houses, they stand with 
almost unlimited credit and are worthy of it - their business, which is 
very large, is done in an unusually safe manner - should estimate the 
value of real estate alone, which the different partners own at, at 
least 300 M [$300,000], their book debts and securities are fine and 
their stock very extensive. Some of the partners are connected by 
marriage with our wealthiest men, W.P. MacLaren(sic) and Richard 
Juson. 
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(Archibald Kerr’s daughter, Frances, married a member of the Juson 
family. McLaren was Juson’s brother-in-law). 


Thomas and Catherine Kerr left Inglewood in 1864. In May 1867, Ar- 
chibald Kerr and his wife sold the house to an unmarried lady, Mary Amanda 
May, of New Orleans, for the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, of which 
twenty-three thousand was in the form of a mortgage. Miss May was a 
mysterious individual who entered Hamilton’s history at this point and then, 
not long afterward, vanished into the anonymity from which she had come. 
Remarkably, at a slightly later date she is reputed to have lived at Dundurn 
Castle. The Castle was sold in 1871, for twenty thousand dollars, to a partner- 
ship of three men, including one Robert Bloomer of New Orleans. However, as 
Marion MacRae, Sir Allan MacNab’s biographer, relates: 


Oral tradition insists that these gentlemen rented the house to 
a southern lady ... She was believed to be a Miss May, and it was 
further believed that Dundurn was to become a spa devoted to the 
water-cure. 


In July of 1872, the partnership sold Dundurn for twenty-seven thousand 
dollars and, the following September, Mary Amanda May sold Inglewood for 
thirty-five thousand dollars. Although Miss May’s enterprise does not seem to 
have flourished at either mansion, a very substantial profit was realized in both 
sales. 


Inglewood was purchased by John Jacques, who conveyed the property to 
his son-in-law, John Stuart. Born in Scotland in 1830, Stuart came to Canada tn 
1848. He was employed as a bookkeeper in 1850 by the well-known Toronto 
furniture firm Jacques and Hay. In 1856 he married the daughter of his 
employer, Jane Jacques. He later became business manager and partner at Jac- 
ques and Hay, but left the firm in 1864 and moved to Hamilton, where he 
joined Alexander Harvey in the wholesale grocery trade. By the time the Stuarts 
arrived at Inglewood, the firm had become one of the leading grocery houses in 
the city. Stuart also served as President of the Bank of Hamilton. 


The Stuarts lived at Inglewood until 1905. During their occupancy, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne was entertained there. It was not retirement, however, 
that caused the Stuarts to leave Inglewood. Deep financial difficulties involved 
Jane Stuart in litigation, which was finally settled by the Privy Council in 
England. John Stuart had been President of the Maritime Fibre Company of 
Chatham, New Brunswick, which had become heavily indebted to the Bank of 
Montreal. Acting in blind obedience to her husband, the invalided Jane Stuart 
gave the bank security for her husband’s debts, eventually to the extent of 
$325,000. However, Mrs. Stuart later took action against the bank to void the 
settlement. She had acted without independent legal advice in pledging almost 
all her personal wealth, and, she realized, had been seriously misguided by her 
husband’s counsel. The Canadian Supreme Court decided against her, but the 
Privy Council found in her favour. After leaving Inglewood, the Stuarts resided 
in Toronto, where John Stuart died in 1913. 


In 1893, a portion of the Inglewood property had been divided and used 
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as the site of a home for the Stuarts’ daughter, Mrs. Patrick M. Bankier, the 
wife of a Hamilton barrister. Inglewood and the remaining property were sold 
to William Dubart Long, in 1905. Long was a partner in the Hamilton wool 
firm of Long & Bisby, which was founded in 1867 and had by this time become 
one of the largest such companies in the country. Long was born in Missouri in 
1840, and died in Hamilton in 1920. 


Shortly after purchasing Inglewood, Long sold it to an insurance executive, 
James A. Wattie. Wattie had been a resident of China and he filled Inglewood 
with his extensive collection of ivories, china, bronze, and other objects of 
Oriental art. 


In 1911, the house was purchased by Henry Norman Kittson, a Quebec 
native who was a Hamilton merchant and partner in the firm of W.H. Gillard 
and Company. From 1892 to 1894, Kittson had also served as President of the 
Board of Trade. He died in 1926. 


Shortly after Kitson purchased the estate, it was subdivided into separate 
lots for residential building, which became the sites of many of Hamilton’s 
finest homes. The subdivision was directed by a company called Inglewood, 
Limited, of which Kittson was President. 


The remaining land and the house were purchased by William J. Southam 
in 1913, and he and his wife were the last persons to maintain the entire house 
as a single-family residence. Southam was the son of William Southam, who 
had come to Hamilton in 1877 and purchased the Spectator, serving as its 
publisher until 1921. William Southam Jr. became vice-president and manag- 
ing director of this newspaper. There was little modern requirement for so 
many rooms in Inglewood, so the Southams duplexed the house, and added a 
third floor apartment. Following the Southam occupancy, the house was owned 
by the Royal Trust Company for twelve years. 


Inglewood was acquired by the present owners, Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Schneider, in 1964. An architectural engineer, Mr. Schneider has made many 
renovations. Mr. and Mrs. Schneider occupy the eastern half of the house; the 
western half has been leased for several years by Argue Martin, Q.C. 


The subdivision of Inglewood involved very little structural alteration. To- 
day, with the removal of a few partitions and a staircase, the house could 
emerge much the same as it was when Archibald Kerr lived there. However, 
alterations to the upper part of the house to accomodate an apartment in the 
third storey have resulted in an obstruction of the Gothic design. With 
development of the surrounding area, the house now seems dispropottionate to 
the smaller houses around it. It is not as easy to appreciate Inglewood’s ar- 
chitectural merit as it was once. 


Nevertheless, today it stands as a leading Canadian example of Victorian 
architecture and artistry, a monumental reminder of people long dead, and of 
an age long past. 
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FROM WASHINGTON BOULTBEE’S DAIRY, 1837-1841 
by Mrs. Hugh Robertson (Alice Bell) 


(An Address to the Society on February 8, 1980) 


Washington Boultbee turns out to have been an extremely egocentric per- 
son who mentions nothing that does not actually happen to him. Although he 
came to Canada in 1837 to help his brother Felix, whose wife had died on the 
journey and left him with five small children, and who had become so ill 
himself that he had made his will in the spring of 1837, Washington mentions 
only two of the children by name, and no other members of the household. 
One would think that he lived alone and did all the work on the farm himself. 
Fortunately, there are other sources such as the agricultural and personal cen- 
suses, church records, and Felix’s will which provides for the children’s nurse 
and her child by him. 


The Diary’s first few pages are fascinating descriptions of Washington's 
journey from New York to Ancaster, but soon after his arrival in Ancaster it 
degenerates into a ledger of short entries on the weather, crops, hunung, etc. 
Washington came by way of New York because of business or family connec- 
tions there, and perhaps because 1837 was a troubled year for Canada. He was 
thirty-one years old when he came to Canada in August, 1837. 
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August 1837: I landed at New York from Liverpool on Monday, 
August 28th, 1837, at 9 a.m., having had a very rough and bad 
passage.... of 34 days, in, I believe, the best ship and the best cap- 
tain that ever crossed the Atlantic; the ship, George Washington, 
the captain, Wm. Holdridge..... 


The entrance to the Bay of New York is very beautiful. The 
land has the appearance of being very poor and sterile. I believe 
that Long Island is not so poor as it looks. I had no difficulty in pas- 
sing my things, - the Customs House officer came on board the ship 
and merely just looked into the boxes. I came to the City Hotel. 
It is not a nice house at all, but the living is excellent. About 250 
people sat down to dinner. 


Tuesday, August 29. Wrote to my father, and went about the 
town to call upon several people. 


Wednesday 30. Walked about the best part of the town. Some 
of the streets are very good, most of them have a row of trees on 
each side which set them off very much. Today at dinner, a person 
near me took a piece of Indian Corn within his fingers, bit a large 
piece out of it, and put it back in the dish. The shopkeepers here 
make a point of asking about 4 more than they mean to take for 
their goods. 


September, Friday 1. Fine day. Went to see the docks and ship- 
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ping. Nothing equal to Liverpool although the Yankees talk so 
much about them. 


Saturday 2. Went to Philadelphia 30 miles up the Delaware 
River in a steam boat. To Amboy, then 30 miles by railway to Bor- 
dentown, then in steam boat again for another 30 miles - the fare 
all the way 3 dollars, time 7 hours, distance 91 or 92 miles. The De- 
laware is a beautiful river about a quarter of a mile wide, wood co- 
ming down to the water’s edge almost all the way with a great ma- 
ny very neat villages on each side. The houses built of wood white- 
washed, and look particularly neat and nice. The churches also very 
small but very pretty, all wood, roof as well as sides. Bristol and 
Burlington are two small towns about 20 miles from New York, 
and extremely pretty both of them. The land on each side seems 
to be very low and wet, yet the wood grows beautifully - it is all 
young and small. 


Sunday 3. In Philadelphia went to church in the morning. 
Went in the evening to see the water works at Fairmont, about 2 
miles out of town - the lion of the place and the pride of the Alle- 
gheny. By machinery worked by water, they force the river water 
up about 100 feet into several large tanks, which supply the town 
of Philadelphia with water in great abundance, and very good. So- 
me of the public buildings, the United States Bank, the Exchange, 
etc. are built of beautiful white marble in the simplest Grecian 
style, and exceed in beauty anything I ever saw. The United States 
Bank cost 250,000 pounds. Some of the squares are also very pretty. 
The streets are all built at right angles, and trees planted on both 
sides, so that each street looks like a long avenue. It is a noble city 
taken altogether. A great many of the houses are partly built with 
marble. The young ladies are like the buildings. The most beauti- 
ful I ever saw, but I hope the buildings will behave better than they 
do, they become old at 25. 


Monday 4. Rode out with Edward Jonyere. The country around 
Philadelphia is very low and the land does not appear good. The 
gardens around the town are managed in a most slovenly manner. 
It is hard to tell what the crops are, for weeds. 


Tuesday 5. Returned to New York. 
Wednesday 6. In New York, dined with Clement Scholefield. 


Thursday 7. In New York, went to the National Theatre in the 
evening with C.S. 


Friday, [September] 8: Started for Upper Canada. Left N.Y. at 
7 a.m. Arrived at Albany at 6 p.m., fare 3 dollars, distance 145 
miles. The Hudson River is the most beautiful one I ever saw. About 
half a mile wide, both sides fringed with trees.... growing out of 
rocks of enormous size with here and there a neat little cottage peep- 
ing out and frequently a gentleman’s house. (If such a thing as a 
gentleman is to be found in the U.S.; which I very much doubt). 
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About 100 miles from New York are the Catskill Mountains, very much 
like Malvern Hill in Worcestershire, only covered with low wood. I have not yet 
seen any timber in the U.S. Nothing, | believe, can exceed the Hudson for 
beauty. I could not have imagined anything half so beautiful. The land on 
both sides seems very barren, which I suppose accounts for the trees not grow- 
ing to any size. Albany seems a very nice little town, clean & neat. 


Saturday 9. Left Albany at 8 o’clock in the morning. Got to Utica at 2 by 
the railway, 96 miles, fare $3.75. The railway runs almost all the way by the 
side of the Mohawk River which is rather wide, but very shallow and not 
navigable. The scenery in some parts is more grand, I think, than even the 
Hudson River - the rocks are larger and bolder, the trees are also finer. We left 
Utica at 4 o’clock in a tow boat for Oswego, distance 100 miles, fare including 
meals 4 dollars. The Canal runs almost entirely through a wood. We arrived at 
Oswego about 1 o’clock on Sunday, September 10. 


Sunday 10. Oswego is a very poor place at present, but they say ts improv- 
ing fast. I left there on the same evening at 6 o’clock in a very good steam boat 
for Hamilton at the Head of Lake Ontario. 


Monday 11. We got to Toronto at ¥% past eleven on Monday, September 
11, and left there for Hamilton at 1 o’clock. Arrived at Hamilton at 5 in the 
afternoon. Fare from Oswego including livery 6 dollars. From Hamilton I got to 
Ancaster in a waggon, for which I paid 2 dollars. Distance 7 miles through a 
very beautiful country. Called upon Dr. Rolfe at Ancaster, who sent me on to 
Felix’s home (about 3 miles) in his gig. Arrived at my new home about 8 
o’clock, found Felix much better than I expected. Whole expense from N.Y. to 
Ancaster, 18 dollars. 


Tuesday, September 12, first day of seeing my adopted country. Got up at 
6 in the morning... My brother has about 2 acres of oats to carry today. Helped 
with them. ...I like the look of the country very much.... 
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Washington described the people he met, the places he visited, the social 
activities, crops and prices, the mail, the weather, the wild life - and the arrival 
of Rosalind, his sister. 


The People 


Aikman, Michael and John 


May 16, 1840, at Ancaster, Aikman vs. Boultbee, but the Major he 
had all to pay, expenses and all. 


We can only guess at a game of cards, backgammon or such. The brothers 
were both Major Aikman. Michael bought Lot 39/1 from his father in 1837. He 
served in the 5th Lincoln Militia in the War of 1812 and became later a 
lieutenant-colonel, a justice of the peace, and a merchant in Hamilton. John 
owned Lot 38/1 and later in 1847 bought the south 150 acres of Lot 39/1 from 
his brother. He developed the grist mill at Mineral Springs, and was also a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Militia. 
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Bawtinheimer, David 
Tuesday, Aug. 11th, 1840. David Ballen Hamer shot Traveller. 


Probably a hound. David was the son of Peter, the owner of the south half 
of Lot 36/1 which he had acquired about 1800. David would have been about 
twenty-seven at this time. 


Bourne, Mr. and Mrs. Charles. 
Mentioned first on October 10, 1837, when Washington went shooting 
with Bourne, and the next is on October 23 when he had an adventure: 


....Went to call upon Mr. Bourne. Took the hounds and gun 
with me. Lost my dog, I had but one, and then lost myself coming 
home through the woods. At last found a house (it had been dark 
for some time;) there was a large family (Dutch) they were all very 
civil. Two smart young ladies and two sons. One of them walked 
with me about a mile although it was raining hard. Which I call 
rather tidy. 


In its older usage, ‘‘tidy’’ can be defined as ‘‘brave, fine, good.”’ 


Washington became great friends with the Bournes, Mr. Bourne acting as 
surety for him as executor of Felix’s will. Later, the Bournes moved to Jarvis and 
Washington married their daughter Elizabeth Sophia at Port Stanley on Oc- 
tober 14, 1850. In the 1851 census a Frances Bourne, spinster, aged twenty- 
one, was listed as member of Washington’s household after his marriage - most 
likely Eliza’s sister. 


Burrows, Major 

Sat. May 12th, 1838. Major Burrows called. 
They had corresponded before, but do not seem to have done more than ex- 
change calls. The only other reference to Major Burrows was that his man won 
first prize at a ploughing match in Dundas on November 30, 1835. 


Chadwick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wed. Sep. 13th, 1837. Went to fetch Mary Ann home from 
Mr. Chadwick’s, an Irish gentleman who has settled about four 
miles from my brother. Found him ploughing, and a curious-look- 
ing creature, but a pleasant and gentleman-like man. 


They became great friends, hunting and fishing and dining together, and 
on Friday, June 1, 1838, he wrote: 


Chadwick called on his way to Hamilton. He’s a prime chap 
and his wife a very pretty woman. 


Washington mentions the Chadwicks on almost every page of the Diary. 


Chep, James 
Wed. Mar. 6th, 1839. Took 30 bushels of oats to Mr. Chep at 3/-. 
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Chep was general store-keeper in Ancaster from 1828 or earlier until 1852 
or later. He built the house at 283 Wilson street in Ancaster about 1824. He 
was the first township treasurer, the second Ancaster postmaster, from 1830 to 
1855, a volunteer of the Hook and Ladder company, and was also a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Militia. In 1833 he built ‘‘Milneholm’’, 63 Sulphur Springs 
Road, where he lived until his death in 1888. 


Chrysler, Peter 
Tues. May 28th, 1839. 
Sold Peter Chrysler 2 bushels of peas at a dollar. 


I could not place Peter Chrysler in any other source, but he may have been 
a member of George Chrysler’s family. George was one of the witnesses to 
Felix’s will in 1837 and was a magistrate of the Township of Ancaster in the 
Gore District in 1840. 


Cradock, Richard 
Sat. Aug. 11th; 1838: 
Sold the oxen to Mr. Cradock for 70 dollars, the same as I gave for 
them. 


Captain Adam Williamson Cradock, a retired officer of His Majesty's Sth 
Regiment of Foot, came from Dublin to Ancaster about 1830. He bought the 
N% of Lot 40/1 in 1835 and the N% of Lot 39/1 in 1837. His son, Richard 
Hedges Cradock, took over the farm on July 1, 1840. 


Dundon, Michael 

Several Irish families from the United States, including Michael 
Dundon’s, bought small acreages in part of Lot 40/1 from Richard Cradock, 
working for others until they could establish themselves. Washington mention- 
ed Dundon often as a day labourer. 


Dresser, Frederick 
Sat. July 21st, 1838. Sold Mr. Dresser 11 pounds of wool at 
3/ per |b. 


Similar transactions are quoted throughout the Diary - buying, selling, 
and farming. Dresser owned the S% of Lot 37/1 next door to Washington. He 
bought the land from Henry Kitchen for 237:10: pounds, and his wife sold it to 
Rosalind Boultbee in 1842. 


Everitt, Abner and Obed W. 
Fri. July 6th, 1838. Went fishing with Mr. Everitt and Mr. 
Bourne. Caught 153 trout. Some near a pound each. 


Washington did not give the Christian name, but it was probably the son, 
Obed, who lived in Dundas, who fished. Abner had been an Ancaster cabinet- 
maker since 1796. He bought the N% of Lot 41/1 just before the War of 1812 
and apparently started a furniture factory in Dundas also. After the skirmish at 
Montgomery's Tavern in Toronto, house-searching for rebels began on 
December 19, 1837, and Obed was arrested and released after questioning. 
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Hamilton, Dr. James 


Thurs. June 7th, 1838. Dr. Hamilton came to see Felix for 
the first time. 


He 1s mentioned on almost every page thereafter until the second to last 
entry: 


Nov. 7th, 1838: We went to see Dr. Hamilton, Felix being 
very grim. 


The last reference to Dr. Hamilton is on 


March 31st, 1839. Dined with Dr. Hamilton, (roast beef and 
calves head). 


Between these two entries Felix died, on Christmas Day 1838, and was 
buried on December 28, according to the records of St. John’s Church, An- 
caster. Washington’s entries for these days are: 


Tues. 25th. Christmas Day. Went over to Chadwick's. Wed- 
nesday, Thursday & Friday - fine, but cold. 


It seems strange that Washington did not enter Felix’s death or burial in 
his Diary, but I believe now that, having lived with the knowledge of his immi- 
nent death since before he left England, and having the responsibility of noti- 
fying his friends and relations (probably the visit to Chadwick was for that 
reason) and ordering his household affairs, it did not occur to him to write it 
down once again. Certainly it was not for lack of affection for his brother, or he 
would not have come to the rescue of the family as he did. 


Dr. James Hamilton came to Canada from Edinburgh in 1816, and prac- 
tised in Ancaster until 1820 when he moved to Dundas. He became an influen- 
tial Tory friend of the Family Compact. 


Kitchen, Amos and William 
Tues, Sept. 22nd, 1840. Out hunting at Mr. Kitchen’s and 
Sat. Jan. 16th, 1841. One day with the hounds at old Kitchen’s. 


Amos owned the N% of Lot 25/1 and his son William got the S% of Lot 
25/1 from his father in 1824. He was known as ‘‘Saw-Mill Bill.”’ 


Wed. Nov. 25th, 1840. Bought 6 bushels of peas from Wil- 
liam Kitchen. 


Miller, Mr. 

Jan. 1st, 1838. Called upon Mr. Miller. Not at home. 
If this Mr. Miller was the rector of St. John’s Church, Ancaster, Washington's 
first account of his attendance at the church was of interest: 


Sun. Sept. 24th, 1837. Went to Ancaster church, made use 
of D.L.B.’s present for the first time in Canada. Very small church, 
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but quite large enough for the congregation. There were not above 
15 or 20 people present. Could not understand one word in two 
that the parson made use of. He was an Irishman and had an impe- 
diment in his speech. I found out afterwards that he was the rea- 
son of such a small congregation. There was a collection also which 
I find is a regular thing every Sunday to pay for the building of 
the church. 


It is satisfying to know that Washington remained a fairly regular attender 
of the church service unless the weather prevented him. and even occasionally 
took some of the children; but very often there was no service as the parson was 
ill. 


The Rev. John Miller was rector of St. John’s Church from 1830 to 1839. 
In 1834 he suffered a severe illness - perhaps a stroke - which affected his 
speech. 


In August 1838 Deacon McMurray, also Irish, arrived to preach. Priested 
in 1839, he took charge of the parish until 1857. 


There was another Mr. John Miller at that time who might be the one 
Washington called on. At a Dundas town meeting on November 20, 1833, it 
was moved by Mr. Dickson seconded by Mr. Miller, ‘*...that the railroad should 
begin at the head-water of Lake Ontario in the village of Dundas.’’ However, 
since Washington’s call was made on New Year's Day, and the custom was to 
call on the clergy then, it is likely that the Rev. John Miller was the one intend- 


ed. 


Rolph, Dr. Thomas 
We have heard how Washington was driven by Dr. Rolph to Felix’s house 
on his arrival from England. The next entry referring to the doctor was 


Tues. Dec. 19th, 1837. Dined with Dr. Rolph. A good dinner. 
Won 3 dollars at whist and got home at % past ten. Weather very 
fine. 


From this date until Dr. Hamilton took over, Dr. Rolph was mentioned on 
nearly every page of the Diary. He was a witness to Felix’s will. He lived in An- 
caster from 1835 when he began his practice, and left in 1838 or 1839 when he 
was appointed Canadian immigration agent in the British Isles. He wrote a 
book about his journeys through North America. His last call on Felix was on 
Saturday, June 9, 1838, when he brought Dr. Hamilton with him. 


Scott, Captain James 
Washington mentions Scott two or three times as buying a quarter of 
sheep or going with him to Brantford, but the third entry read: 


Sun. July 7th, 1839 - Drove Capt. Scott to Hamilton and 
slept at his house. 


They became good friends, and Scott was named as surety for Washington 
as executor of Felix’s will. 
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Simmons, Mr. 


Sept. 22, 1837 - Went to Ancaster with letters for England 
to go by Mr. Simmons. 


This could be Harry Simmons who made a fortune in the West Indies and 
lived quite lavishly on the Mountain brow east of Ancaster. He presented the 
village with a ‘‘Reading Room”’ and two hundred and fifty books and the pro- 
perty for a school on Academy street. 


Stark, Mr. 
Saturday, April 7th, 1838. Wardle and Mr. Stark called on 
Thursday. 


The only entry for this name, this could be the Rev. Mark Young Stark, 
who arrived in Dundas in 1833 to administer to the Presbyterians of Dundas 
and Ancaster, replacing the late Rev. George Sheed, Ancaster. 


Suter, Frederick Delius and Robert Warren 
A Mr. Suter was mentioned as buying meat occasionally, and the second 
entry 1s: 


Friday, July 3rd. 1840. Went to Mr. Suter’s to hunt a fox. 


The brothers arrived in Dundas in 1833, the sons of John Suter, a mer- 
chant of Bemlipitam, East Indies, where they were born. Educated in England, 
they emigrated to Ancaster and Dundas, where they were insurance agents. 
Robert was treasurer of the Desjardins Canal Company, from 1835 to 1852. 


Smith, Captain Henry. 

Although he was not mentioned in the Diary, he was one of the executors 
of Felix’s will ‘‘until the arrival of or until they receive instructions from some 
branch of my family in England.’’ 


Like Felix, Captain Smith had been in the East India Company, settled in 
Ancaster about 1830 and built Staple Grove. He returned to England in 1863. 
One daughter, Henrietta, married Featherstone Osler; another, Caroline, mar- 
ried Britton Bath Osler; a third, Charlotte, married Frederick C. Stratton of 
Montreal, and Marianne married Dr. Alex Bethune of Hamilton. 
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In the entry for Monday, September 18, 1837, Washington described the 
household routine: 


Up at six this morning. We dine at half-past twelve, drink tea at 
half-past six, and go to bed about eight or from that to about nine 
o'clock. 


Most of the time was spent working on the farm. The Agricultural Census 
of 1851 described it ten years later as ‘‘Conc. 1, lot 36, 50 acres - 40 of them 
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cultivated: ten of the cultivated were crops, 24 pasture, 6 in gardens, the re- 
maining 10 wooded. 6 acres oats, 3 acres Indian corn, 2 acres potatoes, | acre 
turnips, 30 tons of hay. Livestock - 1 cow, 2 calves, 5 horses, 45 sheep, 8 pigs. 
Produce - 200 lbs. butter, 2 cwt. beef in barrels, 3 cwt. pork in barrels.”’ 


The man who took the census in 1861, ten years later, added ‘‘5 pleasure 
carriages worth $100.00.’’ Washington’s life was certainly not all work. 
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Places 


Many of the visits to other communities were on farm business; a few were 
for pleasure. On the day he described their routine at home, Washington had 
been to Ancaster, Hamilton, and home by Dundas. 


Ancaster, of course, had stores, the church, the mail and the coach stop. 


Hamilton. The most interesting entry about a visit to Hamilton is that for 


Fri. Dec. 8th, 1837. Went to Hamilton. Found one half the 
people bolted, and the other half frightened out of their senses at 
a few vagabonds who had taken advantage of the troops being sent 
to Lower Canada, to kick up a row at Toronto. * 


Washington had to go to Hamilton to get boxes sent from England con- 
taining mainly clothing; to do legal business, and to buy tea, coffee, tobacco, 
snuff, candles, soap, plaster, and the occasional luxury, as example 


Mon. Oct. 16th, 1837. Bought some white fish in Hamilton for 
3s. each. They weigh about 1% |b. each and are most excellent to 
eat 


Dec. 29th, 1837... the two hind quarters of a noble buck 
weighing 40 lbs. for 12/- 


Dundas was only four miles away, and equally convenient for grinding grain as 
the mills around Ancaster. On October 12, 1837, he wrote 


Went to the Agricultural Fair at Dundas. A pretty good col- 
lection of cattle. 


Brantford. Only one visit is noted, and that on a Sunday with Mr. Bourne and 
Captain Scott, so it must have been for pleasure. 


Flamborough. 
Dec. 16th, 1840. Sharp frost. Went to Hamilton to run a bag 
fox. Had a capital run. Killed him near Flamborough. 


Kingston was the farthest distance recorded, but again no reason given, just 


*This was the day after the Mackenzie rebellion began. 
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Wed. May Ist, 1839. A good deal of rain. Went to Kingston... 


Nelson was visited for sport. 


June 27th, 1840. Fishing at Nelson. Caught 70 trout. 


Paris. 
Thurs. June 13th, 1839. Misty day. Took wool up to Paris, 342 
Ibs at 2/9 York per Ib. It came to 117 dollars, 4s. 6d. Received on 
account 60 dollars, the remaining 57:4:6 pounds to be paid on or 
before the first of January next. 


And so on January 25, 1840, the money being overdue, he wrote: 


Went up to Paris, took Capt. Scott - not very cold. Received 
57% dollars from Mr. Potter for wool. 


Toronto. 
Wed. Feb. 5th, 1840. Went to Toronto. Fine day. Saturday 
8th, Feb. Returned from Toronto. Snow nearly all gone, although 
it was a foot deep on Thursday. 


In his will, Felix had appointed Dr. William Street of the Bank of Upper 
Canada, Toronto, Gentleman, as one of his executors, and these visits were 
probably on legal business. 
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Social Activities 


One of Washington’s most frequent social activities was attending parties 
in ‘‘Jersey.’’ No house or family was mentioned, so perhaps they were held in 
‘‘Assembly Rooms’’ as Jane Austen would call them, and were open to all the 
gentry. 


Dec. 8th, 1840. Took Miss Kate to the Jersey. Thurs. Nov. 
19th, 1840. Went over to the Jersey Silk. Dined at Chadwick’s. 


This is the only occasion where ‘‘silk’’ was used to describe the affair, pro- 
bably it was a more formal one. 


The social activities Washington most enjoyed were dining with his friends 
(he usually described the main course), visiting, hunting and fishing. He men- 
tioned one society: 


Tues. Aug. 20th, 1839. Went with Capt. Scott to St. George's. 


With the help of the Hamilton Public Library who hold that Society's 
Records and Minute Books, we learn that the St. George’s Society was formed 
first in the United States by immigrants from England, and then it spread to 
Canada. At a meeting of the Society in Hamilton on April 17, 1843, a special 
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branch was formed - the St. George’s Benevolent Society - to assist the poor 
among English immigrants, and is still active in Hamilton. 


Fox hunting was mentioned at least twelve times in the Diary. The first oc- 
casion 1s 


Thurs. Oct 19th, 1837. Went out fox hunting before breakfast 
with four hounds, two cuts, two boys, myself, and gun. Rather 
different to the hunting in England. Found a fox, ran him all day 
but could not get a shot at him. Rain all day. 


Sometimes they used foxes previously caught and released for the run. 
A deer hunt was also mentioned, where 


Chadwick, Bourne, Cradock, etc. formed the field on November 
26, 1838. 


Shooting of wild duck, snipe, and pigeons were usually social occasions, 
too. 


Feb. 16th, 1838. Out shooting with Mr. Chadwick and Bourne. 
A vety bad day. Killed two hares and a pheasant. The hares are 
neatly white and rather larger than the English rabbit. The phea- 
sant is a gtey bird about the size of a grouse and very like one. 


Mon. July 30th, 1838. Killed 16 pigeons this afternoon. The- 
re are a good many about now. 


These were the Passenger Pigeons he described elsewhere as being in ‘a 


monstrous hurry.’’ Fishing was usually for trout and enormous number of them 
were caught. 
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Crops and prices 


From the day he arrived at Thornvale, Washington’s main occupation was 
farming, when he helped carry in the oats. A couple of days later he noted: 


Fri. Sept. 15th, 1837. Got up at six. Heavy dew. Farming all 
day preparing field for sowing wheat. 


It was in this way that he described all activities, so that one would think 
that he did all the work himself, and never guess what the Personal Census of 
1851 records: that he had five servants living in. However, he gave himself away 
once, on 


August 22nd, 1840. Carried oats at Mr. Bourne's. 700 sheaves. 
20 my share. 


He mentioned hiring William Reid at 25 pounds a year (English), and 
Matthew Stewart at 30 pounds a year (York), and the day labourer, John Ar- 
nold, at $6.00 a month. Some other prices of interest were: $24.00 for a cow; 
but at a sale he paid $10% for one. A horse cost $65.00 and the Agricultural 
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Census of 1851 valued three horses at $190.00. He bought pheasants at three 
for one pound 6 shillings. The lumber for an ice house was 7/6 York. He 
bought fifty-three pounds of soap for 5d. a pound Halifax Currency. Boots for 
William, who became the architect, were $3%, and a coat for young Frances 
was $8. He noted the prices of everything he bought and sold 
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The Mail was another item of intense interest to Washington, and he noted 
every letter he wrote and received, and the date when those he received were 
written. The contents were never mentioned, except in the case of his father’s 
letters which annoyed him, as when he wrote on 


Fri. April 20th, 1838. A fine day. Letter from my father. A copy 
of the six last letters. Can’t read my writing. The history of the nail 
shop. What land ts to be sold with an accurate map of each farm. I 
wonder what idea he had of a Canada farm. I wish he would change 
the subject of his letters. I know them all by heart. The last week 
has been cold and stormy. Date of letter March 5th. 


In summer, letters usually took six weeks to arrive; the quickest one was 
written on April 28 and he received it on June 4, about five weeks later. In 
winter, letters took about two months, and the longest period was a letter writ- 
ten on September 13 which did not arrive until December 11, about three 
months later. 
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The Weather was also meticulously recorded, usually in general terms, but 
anything unusual was noted. He had a thermometer, and for the year 1838 
gave the readings five times, as if they were exceptional. On February 14 the 
reading was 30° below zero; on May 15 it was 92° in the shade. July again was 
very hot; on the 3rd, 97°; on the 7th, 101°, and on the 28th, 97°. Washington 
also described the first frost of the year, which usually damaged the potatoes 
and melons; the first snow (the first he saw in Canada was on October 25, 
1837); the first day of Indian Summer - November 4, 1838; the first hot days of 
spring: 


March 24th, 1838.... We were obliged to sit with the doors 
and windows open. 


He noted the first ‘‘misquitoes’’ on May 3rd, and that same day he heard 
....the Whip-poor-will which is a sign of summer. 
Also recorded were the arrival of the first pigeons and blackbirds on March 


15th; the first day they took off their furs while ploughing; the days the geese 
and turkeys began to lay and the cows calved. He noted on May 18th: 


All the summer birds are now come and some of them mag- 
nificent and others sing nicely. 
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Exceptional storms or wet periods, when even the Canadians complained, 
were dutifully recorded. 
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The Game and Wild Life around him were duly noted by Washington in the 
Diary, including woodcock, wild duck, quails, pheasant, pigeons, snipe, and 
robins, which, regrettably, he shot. Hares and deer were hunted for the table. 
He recorded a horned owl with a four-foot wing span that he shot, and occa- 
sionally a bear, a wolf, and a raccoon. 
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The items recorded in this article deal with the main happenings in 


Washington Boultbee’s short Diary. The story of his sister Rosalind is another 
part of the Boultbee history. 


J. Kenrick Sketch, 1874, Thornvale (Mrs. H. Robertson) 
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BURLINGTON BEACH VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


by Clarence Dean 
(An Address to the Society on April 11, 1980) 


Until 1941 the only fire protection on Hamilton Beach was Hose Houses 
along the Strip. The equipment consisted of big iron wheels, 200’ of firehose 
on a reel, a nozzle and a hydrant wrench, pulled by manpower. When World 
War II broke out the Government set up an Air Raid Protection Station, and 
the firemen were loaned a small pump on a trailer, later changed to an 
8-cylinder motor and a larger pump. A crew was picked to patrol the Beach 
Strip during blackouts, and to man the pump if an emergency arose. A 5 h.p. 
siren was installed at Dynes Station. 


The Beach Commissioners were then approached about buying a fire truck 
for us, and a used truck chassis secured from a dairy was reconstructed by the 
firemen, with running boards and rear step acquired from various sources. and 
hose and nozzles from the old Hose Houses. The old Beach Commission barn 
was made into a shop and became the Fire Hall, and the Government then took 
the portable pump and siren off the Beach. A new siren was installed on a pole, 
and the Fire Chief’s wife took all calls, activating the siren from her house. 


The first fire occurred in July 1942, just after the new fire truck was put in 
operation. The last cottage on the shore side of the railroad caught fire and was 
a complete loss. 


Later on a pumper truck was secured from Barton Township. It was an an- 
tique, but it had a pump. In 1949 a new fire truck was delivered with a 
500-pound pressure pump, new hose, aluminum ladders, hard suction hose, 
fog nozzles, and carrying 300 gallons of water. Later on, the Commission 
bought a used Bickle-Segrave truck from Burlington. 


Now there were three good pieces of equipment, setting up a first class 
volunteer fire department. After some test runs, checked by the Fire Marshall’s 
department and insurance inspectors, insurance rates were lowered for Beach 
houses. 


Many fire calls were sent in due to the careless use of oil space heaters and 
the thawing of frozen water pipes. There was one big fire. A summer house of 
seven rooms had been converted to a rooming house, by enclosing the verandas 
using pressed paper wallboard, making twenty-seven rooms plus a big summer 
kitchen. A hot air furnace with blower was installed in a dugout under the 
house. When the furnace was filled with soft coal, the gas built up and blew 
the furnace door open, and with the blower running flames ignited the 3’’ x 
14”’ rough timber beams. That morning everybody but one woman had left the 
house. When she smelled smoke she ran across the road to a telephone and put 
in the alarm. The house became so hot the curtains were burning off all the 
windows. Despite all efforts the house burned down within an hour. The 
volunteer firemen were called from work, and the Stoney Creek Fire Depart- 
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ment came with a pumper truck. By this time, the house next door had caught 
fire and a truck was called from Burlington, hoping to put it out by pumping 
water from Burlington Bay; but as far as they dared to go out, the Bay was 
frozen to the bottom. However, a pumper soon arrived from Hamilton. The 
house on the north side had also caught fire and much damage was done, but it 
was stopped by spraying water on the south side. It took seven hours to bring 
the fire under control, and twenty tons of soft coal smouldered for days. 


Another bad fire occurred at the old log cabin house where a man was 
burned to death in his bed, probably the only person to die in a fire on the 
Beach at that time. 


During these years many calls were made over swimming and boating ac- 
cidents along the shore of Lake Ontario. For this a 10 ft. dinghy was given by a 
Beach citizen. It was kept at the Fire Hall and was loaded on the fire truck, 
ready to answer any call from the lake. In 1944 money was raised by canvassing 
every house on the Beach for the purchase of a 24 ft. motor boat, but it proved 
too expensive to operate. Instead, we had two 10 ft. dinghies, built by the 
Hamilton Harbour Commission shop, with proper racks built on the fire trucks 
to carry them. Later, a used truck chassis was brought and made into a rescue 
truck to carry our two boats, plus grappling hooks, a portable generator with 
floodlights, a portable fire pump and 200 ft. of 1%’’ hose, an inhalator, and 
extra oxygen cylinders. This was the first fire department to have an Erickson 
and Johnston respirator, and calls were made from Stoney Creek and Aldershot 
to help. 


In 1951 some property at 316 Beach Boulevard was acquired for a 
clubhouse. The firemen joined the Halton County Mutual Aid, and most of 
the early meetings were held in this clubroom. The crew participated in many 
Mutual Aid practice runs in different towns in Halton County, even as far away 
as Niagara Falls, New York. When Wentworth County formed their Mutual 
Aid they joined us the Beach firemen, and many of their meetings were held in 
the clubhouse. Fire departments in both Halton and Wentworth worked out of 
local garages or the town works department yards, but now almost every depatt- 
ment has a new fire hall and clubrooms. 


The Beach Strip was annexed by the City of Hamilton on January 1, 1958. 
Though fire trucks were taken off the Beach by the city fire department, an 
agreement was worked out so that one pumper truck was brought back, and 
along with a rescue truck the beach firemen continued to operate. When a new 
fire hall at Woodward and Barton streets was completed the city took back the 
pumper truck, leaving the volunteers to operate as a rescue unit only. Two out- 
board boats were rented, for a patrol of the area of the lake in Wentworth 
County, on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. The men were on call three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year. 


In 1963 two 18 ft. fibreglass boats with 50 h.p. motors were purchased. 
Later, a contract was made with Burlington, adding another boat to patrol the 
Burlington area; boating and water skiing being popular sports, some control 
and protection was needed. Today, three 18 ft. boats with 100 h.p. motors, 
and a trailer to carry two 12 ft. dinghys and a jeep to tow them, does the job. 
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Two of these boats are kept in lifts out in the lake from June to September, and 
can be lowered into the water quickly to answer a call for help. To house all this 
equipment a 26’ x 40’ storage room for winter use was built. 


On the Beach are two sirens that can be operated by Hamilton Regional 
Police Dispatcher or by the Burlington Fire Department. All motor boats are 
equipped with police radios and a direct phone line near our lifts. 


Today, the department operates with twenty-one men and six officers: a 
chief, deputy chief, two captains, and two lieutenants - all elected by the men. 
Every patrol day one officer must be on duty in one of the boats. The men have 
taken a First Aid course given by the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 


The Day our New Truck Arrived, 1949 
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MY COMPANY — BELL CANADA 
by Robert W. Gray 


(An Address to the Society on May 9, 1980) 


A hundred years ago you could not talk or listen to anyone unless they 
were actually with you, until that momentous day in Boston - March 10, 1876 
-when Alexander Graham Bell accidently spilled some acid from a battery over 
his clothes, and shouted through his embryonic telephone ‘‘Mr. Watson! 
Come here! I want you!”’ 


Bell seemed to be destined by inheritance and environment to be the in- 
ventor of the telephone. He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1847, and was 
raised in an environment steeped in deep scientific interest in sound and 
speech. Both his father and grandfather were teachers of elocution, specializing 
in the correction of defective speech. His father, Alexander Melville Bell, was a 
professor of vocal physiology and the inventor of ‘‘visible speech,”’ a system of 
phonetic symbols which represented the proper positions of the tongue, lips, 
teeth, and other organs of speech during the production of voice sounds. 
Young Alex was trained for this profession and for a time served as his father’s 
assistant. In his younger days in London, he used his father’s ‘visible speech”’ 
symbols in attempting to teach deaf children to speak, a step in which he was a 
pioneer. 


Bell had a humanitarian concern for his fellow man, especially the deaf. 
He was always inventing things, and always concerned about people and how to 
help them. Some of his greatest contributions to society sprang from his work 
in voice therapy with the deaf. One of his outstanding successes was obtaining 
the confidence of, and arranging for the education of, Helen Keller. Later, she 
wrote: 


Hearing is the deepest, most humanizing philosophical sense 
man possesses, and lonely ones all over the world, because of Dr. 
Bell’s efforts, have been brought into the pleasant social ways of 
mankind. 


By 1879 Dr. Melville Bell had moved with his family to Brantford, On- 
tario, because of his concern for Alexander’s health after the death of his other 
two sons through tuberculosis. When he was invited to teach his “‘visible 
speech’’ to the instructors of a school for the deaf in Boston, in 1871, he sent 
his son Alexander to substitute for him, a move which ultimately led Alex to 
his pursuit of ways and means of transmitting sound by wire. This was in a 
period not too long after the invention of the telegraph by Samuel Morse, and 
Bell became engrossed with the possibility of transmitting speech electrically, 
much as Morse had succeeded in transmitting impulses. He was stimulated in 
this interest by Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a prominent lawyer and public- 
spirited citizen of Boston, who was president of a school for the deaf. 
Hubbard’s daughter Mabel had been struck deaf by scarlet fever at the age of 
four, and was one of Bell’s pupils. She was later to become his wife. 
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The road to the invention of the telephone was not an easy one, but final- 
ly, after many false starts, Bell conceived the idea at the family homestead in 
Brantford. From a humble beginning, and after overcoming many obstacles 
such as: lawsuits, production problems, and the lack of acceptance by the 
public, the instrument invented by Bell became the nucleus for a company 
which was to grow into the Bell system. 


On July 9, 1877 the first Bell Telephone Company came into existence, 
with Gardiner Hubbard as the first trustee. Exchanges started to spring up all 
over the United States, and in 1877 the Canadian patent was granted to Bell 
who assigned 75% of his rights to his father, Melville, who sold his American 
rights to the National Bell Telephone Company of Boston for $100,000.00. 


On July 15, 1879, the first telephone exchange in the British Empire was 
established in Hamilton by Hugh Cossart Baker, President of the District 
Telegraph Company of Hamilton. He was granted a charter, which became law 
on April 29, 1880. Andrew Robertson of Montreal became President of the new 
company and Charles Fleetford Sise, who had been sent to Canada by the Na- 
tional Bell Telephone Company in Boston to ‘‘harmonize the conflicting 
telephone interests’, became Vice President and Managing Director of the new 
company. 


People did not think much of the telephone at first; they poked fun at it; 
said it was a ‘‘talking toy’’ and called Alexander Graham Bell a dreamer, a 
schemer, and a crank. One hard-nosed businessman wrote at the time: 


You may accept as a fact, that no system of telephony which 
extends beyond the radius of twenty or thirty miles from any city, 
however large, will prove a paying proposition. 


Canadians have acquired the dubious distinction of being, per capita, the 
most telephone-talkative nation in the world, and although Bell Canada has 
operated only in Ontario and Quebec since 1909 (except for some parts of the 
Northwest Territories, added more recently) the telephone nevertheless has 
really caught on, to the point where more than 97% of Canadian homes have 
at least one phone. 


Bell Canada is now almost entirely Canadian-owned, and is completely 
Canadian-managed, and without any government support. 


When you want to communicate with someone on the telephone, two 
basic things occur. First, of the 350-million or so phones in the world, you have 
to be connected with exactly the one you want. Then the conversation has to be 
transmitted back and forth between the two parties. A century ago, connecting 
calls was not too complex an operation. Every telephone in the community had 
a pair* of wires running to a central location, so that when you picked up your 
phone you were connected with “‘Central.’’ The next thing was to get your call 
out of ‘‘Central’’ to the person you wanted to reach, a problem solved in the 
most obvious way: by putting a human being there, giving him a telephone, 
and having him ask you to whom you wanted to talk. Then he connected your 
pair of wires to the wires of whomever you were calling. Thus was born the 


*The first telephone line consisted of a single wire. 
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‘‘operator.’’ At first, operators were young men, but they were so rude to the 
public that they were replaced with young women, whose tolerance for 
customer abuse appears to be greater than men’s. 


A hundred years ago the method of using people to connect calls worked 
very well, but today the Company has nine million telephones, every one of 
them capable of being interconnected with any one of a billion other phones in 
the world. At Bell Canada alone, customers are completing calls at a rate of 350 
every second of every minute, of every day of the year. This calling rate is in- 
creasing by half a billion calls every year. In twenty years, by the year 2000 we 
expect to connect calls at a rate of 1,000 per second. Someone figured out that 
if operators were used today it would take the entire population of Toronto, 
working full time, to connect the calls. Although the basic job of connecting 
callers to one another through some kind of centre has not changed in essence 
since 1880, the fact that there are so many more people doing so much more 
calling has changed dramatically the way the job is done. Automation has pro- 
vided the answer. 


Today, we have developed computerized, digital, electronic switching 
systems by which a panel board, not much larger than a piece of letter-size 
paper, can - and must - do the call connecting work of a whole building full of 
operators. The story is the same for long-distance calling. With the develop- 
ment of area codes and long distance switching centres, the point has now been 
reached where operators are required only for directory assistance, calling col- 
lect of person-to-person calls, or credit card calling. 


Single pairs of wires have been replaced by bunching them by the 
thousands into cables. These have been run underground, and under oceans, 
and have been developed into time-sharing devices whereby many conversa- 
tions can be carried at the same time, over the same wires. Microwave towers, 
on line of sight from one to another, have been placed from coast to coast. 
Coaxial cables have been developed and laser beams harnessed. Even satellites 
with tiny, powerful communications centres, have been used in the skies. More 
modern than anything else is the fibre optic. These are hair-thin glass threads 
that will contain light waves for transmission. One such thread has the 
transmission capacity of 4000 pairs of copper wires, and will carry either audio 
or video five times the distance of copper wire. It is made up of 15 million miles 


of interconnected circuitry that connects and transmits your calls. This machine 
is called ‘‘The Network.”’ 


Today, we watch news and sporting events on television that come from 
other countries as they happen; regular radio and television programming; and 
the latest stories and photographs for the news media, all which are sent over 
‘The Network.’’ Emergency services, such as police, fire, and ambulance, de- 
pend on tt. 


Consider the fact that ninety per cent of the world does not have a 
telephone, or have never used one, and that many of them have never even 
heard of one - let alone answer a wrong number in the middle of the night! 
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The following Christmas sentiment was expressed by Mark Twain, and 
published in the New York World in 1890: 


It is my heartwarm sentiment and world-embracing Christmas 
hope and aspiration that all of us - the high, the low; the rich, the 
poor; the admired, the despised; the loved, the hated; the civili- 
zed, the savage, may eventually be gathered in a heaven of everlas- 
ting rest and peace and bliss.......... EXCEPT THE INVENTOR 
OF THE TELEPHONE! 


‘It speaks!”’ Courtesy - T.R. Woodhouse 
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